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1: has in fact been treated as normative in the 
Memorabilia present century, but she certainly demon- 





SCIENCE AND STORY-TELLING 


O unusually interesting inaugural 

lectures by Professors of English were 
published last year. In From Gibbon to 
Darwin (University of Birmingham, 2s. 6d.), 
Professor T. J. B. Spencer, with the wit and 
far-ranging learning that his admirers have 
come to expect from him, discusses The 
Decline and Fall and Darwin’s writings as 
illustrating, respectively, two of the prin- 
cipal concerns of a School of English: 
“the inheritance from the Greek and 
Roman world”, and “the great change in 
man’s view of himself and of his place in 
the scheme of things” which came about 
in the nineteenth century. He emphasizes 
how little trouble natural science had 
caused to established beliefs in earlier 
centuries—a useful warning against exag- 
gerated pictures of the distress often alleged 
to have been caused by the Copernican 
revolution—though on the traditional argu- 
ment from Design, it might have been 
worth while to note how devastatingly it had 
been criticized, if not by natural science, at 
least by philosophical analysis, in Hume’s 
Dialogues concerning Natural Religion 
before Paley ever wrote. The specific con- 
tribution that the literary student can make 
to the study of great “non-literary ” works 
is well exemplified in Professor Spencer’s 
contrast between Gibbon’s quiet assump- 
tion that he and his reader “ share the same 
set of values and enjoy each other’s com- 
pany ” and Darwin’s “ unassuming, concilia- 
tory, inoffensive” tone in the Origin, 
modifying to a more confident and unre- 
strained manner, closer to that of Gibbon, 
in the Descent: “superior, and full of 
ironical understatements for the enjoyment 
of the knowing reader”. 


Mrs. Kathleen Tillotson’s theme in The 
Tale and the Teller (Rupert Hart-Davis, 
3s. 6d.) is a more limited one: the role of 
the narrator in the novel, and the narrowing 
effect of the modern assumption that aware- 
ness of him “destroys the illusion ”—an 
illegitimate transference, Mrs. Tillotson 
holds, from the drama to ‘the novel. Perhaps 
Mrs. Tillotson exaggerates the extent to 
which the practice of the later Henry James 


strates by well-chosen instances that the 
presence of the author constitutes a method 
that can be used or misused, “ not a primi- 
tive, unartistic, ated device which the 
novel has outgrown ” 


THE GENEALOGISTS’ MAGAZINE 


HE June, 1959, number of this quarterly 
journal (annual subscription: members 
£1 [$3.00]; non-members £2 [$6.00]) is the 
latest to be received, publication having 
been delayed through the printers’ strike. 
A note on “Shetland Surnames” by A. 
Sandison is of considerable interest to the 
general reader. Few of us are ever likely 
to have an occasion to seek an ancestry in 
this remote outpost of the British Isles; 
without the author as guide the task might 
well prove a harrowing one. We are to 
hold in mind that the Norse families there 
retained the patronymic system even into 
the nineteenth century and even this system 
seems to have been but loosely followed; 
for example, a Christopher Sandison, whose 
parents are recorded in a baptismal register 
of 1781 as Peter Christi and Donaldsdaughr, 
is described at his death in 1870 as the son 
of Peter Sandison and Margaret Donaldson. 
In passing, it may be said that the giving 
of this information at all on a death certi- 
ficate is peculiarly a Scottish practice. 

The last of a series of notes on “ Ann 
Barby and Her Three Husbands” gives us 
interesting glimpses of social life and 
customs in Tudor and Stuart times, gleaned 
from contemporary letters and wills: even 
memorial stones, we are reminded, well 
repay scrutiny. One at Kelvedon Hatch, 
1627, records of Anthony and Richard 
Luther that they were “so truly loving 
Brothers that they lived neare fortie years 
joynte howsekeepers together at Miles 
without anie Accompt betwixt them”. A 
chart pedigree would have been useful to 
the reader in view of the large number of 

‘“cosens”” brought into the story. 

The remaining contribution is a continua- 
tion of “Some Early Emigrants to 
America”, abstracted by Cregoe D. P. 
Nicholson, F.S.A., from a collection of 
apprenticeship indentures of 1683-4 housed 
in the Middlesex Guildhall; the first of this 
important series appeared in March, 1955. 


Puitie N. DAWE. 
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JOURNAL of the English Folk Dance & 
Song Society: vol. viii, No. 4: Decem- 
ber, 1959. 

The centenary of Cecil Sharp’s birth fell 
last year. Fittingly, the English Folk Dance 
& Song Society devoted this issue of its 
Journal to a number of reminiscences and 
appreciations of the great pioneer of English 
folk song which are a useful pendant to 
the already available material. Four pre- 
viously unpublished songs collected by 
Sharp himself are also printed. 


Eric TAYLor. 


THE Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society 

has for many years been edited by that 
wonderful and gifted lady Miss Dora Esther 
Yates, who joined the Society as long ago 
as 1907, and has since rendered it service of 
incalculable value. Very fittingly, the 
current volume (XXXIX, Part 1) forms a 
Festschrift in honour of her eightieth 
birthday. 

Many of the contributions to this volume 
and to its predecessor deal with Gypsy life 
in foreign countries, for there are Gypsies 
everywhere. One reads of them in Afghan- 
istan and in Pittsburgh; of Catholic Gypsies 
who make pilgrimage to Les Saintes Maries, 
and Protestant Gypsies who gather at 
Pontcarré; of Gypsy sorcerers powerful 
against the Vampires of Yugoslavia and of 
Greek Gypsies who lately sojourned in 
Liverpool. One learns, with interest, that 
Moscow has a Gypsy theatre; with shame, 
one learns from a review by Mr. Brian 
Vesey-Fitzgerald that the Gypsies of our 
own New Forest “are now harried and 
persecuted to an extent that is terrifying ”. 

But the Gypsies have long been used to 
persecution and have borne it manfully. 
Cervantes makes his Gypsies say: “ We 
sing loaded with chains and irons, and in 
the deepest dungeons’, and it is on record 
that at Auschwitz the Gypsies were the only 
prisoners who were always gay. Surely 
such people were more than the “sort of 
strolling Fortune-telling, Hen-roost-robbing, 
Pocket-picking Vagabonds” that they 
seemed to Daniel Defoe. 


J. E. MEDCALF. 


E May Notes & Queries will include 
contributions on the drama from Ralph 
Roister Doister to The Elder Statesman. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





ETYMOLOGY OF “PAKISTAN ” 


IN a letter published in The Times of 15 
September, 1959, Mr. J. M. Wyllie 
stated that the etymology of Pakistan given 
in the Concise Oxford Dictionary was 
faulty, and that it had been “given more 
correctly by The Times Own Correspondent 
in Pakistan in a special article in The Times 
of February 26, 1948, . . . in these words: 
‘Pakistan means “Land of the Pure”. It 
was often incorrectly said that its first three 
letters were chosen from the initials of 
Punjab, Assam, and Kashmir . . .”””” 

Three later correspondents, Mr. Z. A. 
Suleri,> Mr. W. A. Barnes,’ and Mr. R. E. C. 
Broadbent,* contributed to the discussion by 
Offering reminiscences, but did not cite 
printed evidence of the relevant period to 
support their views. 

The etymology given in the Concise 
follows that printed in the Addenda (1955) 
of the Shorter Oxford English Dictionary, 
namely : 


Earlier Pakstan, f. initials of Punjab, 
Afghan Frontier, Kashmir, (Iran), Sind, 
and the last three letters of Baluchistan, 
names of parts of India where Moslems 
predominated.° 


In view of the discrepancy between these 
two etymological statements, an examina- 
tion of printed sources likely to throw light 
on the origin of the term was clearly needed, 
and this has now been completed in so far 
as the sources were accessible.* The search 


1 Acknowledgement is due to Miss E. Brommer, 
who consulted sources at the Colindale Newspaper 
Reference Library, the British Museum, and other 
London libraries; to Miss G. M. Briggs, of the 
Bodleian Library staff; to Sir Olaf Caroe, who saw 
the note in its first draft; and to Dr. Percival 
Spear, Mr. E. Welbourne, Master of Emmanuel 
College, and many others, for their assistance in 
the search for a copy of the pamphlet ‘“‘ Now or 
Never ”’ (see below). 

2p. 5, col. 6 of The Times, 26 Feb., 1948. 

3 The Times, 17 Sept. 11/5. 

4 Tbid., 18 Sept. 11/5. 

5 Dr. C. T. Onions, Editor of the S.0.E.D., has 
informed me that this etymology was based on 
information supplied to him by the late Sir 
Richard Burn. 

® The only important source that proved to be 
inaccessible was Rahmat Ali’s ‘‘ Now or Never”. 
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disclosed that the etymology given in the 
S.O.E.D. was correct, and that the term 
Pakistan began its life as a cluster of 
initials artificially compounded to form a 
euphonious name.’ It is likely that the 
existence of the common Urdu (and 
Persian) word pak “ pure” contributed to 
the arrangement of the initials in the order 
P.A.K., etc., rather than, for example, as 
*K.A.P.-istan, but the implications, political 
and religious, of this association with a 
word so charged with meaning as pak, do 
. not seem, on the printed evidence, to have 
been fully worked out until some time later. 
The term Pakistan was apparently coined 
by Choudhary Rahmat Ali at some time 
before 1933, and is said by him to have been 
first published in a cyclostyled pamphlet 
entitled ‘“‘ Now or Never” which he issued 
to his supporters in January, 1933. A wide 
search for this pamphlet in libraries in 
Britain and abroad proved unavailing. No 
evidence was found to support the view, 
sometimes expressed,® that the term was 
coined by the poet Iqbal. 

The following quotations, which repre- 
sent a selection of those found, may be cited 
in support of the derivation of Pakistan 
from the initials of various Moslem lands: 


1933 Star of India, 14 April, 4/3 
(Editorial). But perhaps the most interest- 
ing proposal for a separate Federal Con- 
stitution, similar to the one that is going 
to be granted to India, is that which has 
been made out by some constitutional 
thinkers to be called Pakstan, by which is 
meant the five northern units of India, 
viz., the Punjab, the North-West Frontier 
Province, Kashmir, Sind and Baluchistan. 

1937 HariwE Epis, Inside India, 352. 
[The words within quotation marks are 


7 -istan is the regular combining form when the 
tomy element ends in a consonant. Thus J. T. 

latts, A Dictionary of Urdi, Classical Hindi, and 
English (1844), p. 637, s.v. stan: ‘* Place, situation, 
station, stall (used as an affix to nouns ending in a 
vowel, e.g. bo-stan, ‘ place of fragrance’, ‘ flower- 
garden’; —hindii-stan, India: if the subst. termi- 
nate in a consonant, the affix takes the form istan, 
e.g. reg-istan, ‘place of sand’, ‘a_ desert’; 
gul-istan, ‘ place of roses’, ‘ rose-garden’).” 
_ In Pakistan the s has double significance in that 
it represents Sind as well as being part of the con- 
ventional ending -istan in Baluchistan. 

§ For example, 1940 Civil and Military Gazette 
(Lahore) 20 April 3/1 ‘The idea of a separate 
Muslim zone was first promulgated by the re- 
nowned Muslim philosopher and poet, the late 
Dr. Sir Mohammad Iqbal, who gave it the poetic 
name of ‘ Pakistan ’.” 
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those of Rahmat Ali as reported by the 
author.] “There is a point—a_ very 
important point—in connection with the 
Indian Muslems which is not clearly 
understood abroad. First the Muslems 
had their homelands in Pakistan; that is, 
Punjab, North-West Frontier Province 
(also called Afghan Province), Kashmir, 
Sind, and Baluchistan. The name Pakis- 
tan I derived from the names of these five 
Provinces.” 

1941 Sim SIKANDER HyaT KHAN (then 
Premier of the Punjab) in V. P. MENON, 
Transfer of Power in India (1957). [An 
extract from a report of the Punjab Legis- 
lative Assembly debates of 11 March, 
1941] p. 443. Then there is Chaudhri 
Rahmat Ali’s scheme (laughter). Does he 
want my opinion about that? This is 
how Mr. Rahmat Ali produced his Pakis- 
tan. P for Punjab, A for Afghanistan 
including Pathanistan, i.e., the North- 
West Frontier Province, K for Kashmir, 
S for Sind and the last three letters “ tan” 
of Baluchistan. I am not sure if Iran is 
also included. This is Chaudhri Rahmat 
Ali’s scheme. 

1942 Kuan A. AnMaAD, The Founder of 
Pakistan, 26. Ever since the time when 
Rahmat Ali devised the name Pakistan 
for the five Muslim strongholds in the 
North-West of “India”... bid. 32. In 
1932 when Rahmat Ali derived the name 
Pakistan from the names of the five pro- 
vinces, the Punjab, Afghania (N.W. 
Frontier), Kashmir, Sind, and Balochis- 
ae 

[1947] Fifty Facts about Pakistan 
(Muslim India Information Centre, 3 
Grosvenor Gardens, London), 3. FIve. 
The term PAKISTAN has been popularised 
by common usage and coined as follows: 
“P” for Punjab; “A” for Afghania, 
land of the Pathans, as well as for Assam; 
“K” for Kashmir; “S” for Sind; and 
“stan” for Baluchistan and also Bangi- 
stan, which is a popular name for Bengal. 
Six. Some critics of PAKISTAN say that 
because pak in Arabic? means “ pure”, 
PAKISTAN stands for the “Land of the 
pure”, as against Hindustan, “the Land 
of the impure”. This is NoT true. 

The earliest printed evidence we have 
found of the association of Pakistan with 


* Presumably an error for ‘“‘ Urdu’’, as pak is 
not an Arabic word. 
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pak “‘ pure” occurs in the following passage 
from Edward Thompson’s Enlist India for 
Freedom! (1940), p. 58: 


Pakistan (“the land of the pure”, i.e, in 
religion: and also by its name suggesting 
the first letters of three component parts 
of this State—Punjab, Afghanistan, 
Kashmir). 


It is unlikely that Mr. Thompson was 
himself responsible for this double interpre- 
tation of the name, and it can be assumed 
that a full survey of the history of the 
Pakistan National Movement in the thirties 
would reveal earlier statements of the same 
kind. 

The most elaborate account of the ety- 
mology by Rahmat Ali himself is to be 
found in his book, Pakistan, the Fatherland 
of the Pak Nation (3rd edn., 1947).*° On 
p. 224 he refers to the drafting of “the 
Declaration, ‘ Now or Never’ ” in 1933, and 
in a footnote (pp. 224-5), he adds: 


[p. 224] It was in this Declaration that 
I first used for our Indian homelands the 
name Pakistan, which I had invented for 
our combined Indian and Asian home- 
lands . . . [p. 225] So much for the inven- 
tion of the name Pakistan. Now a word 
about its composition. “Pakistan” is 
both a Persian and an Urdu word. It is 
composed of letters taken from the names 
of all our homelands—“ Indian” and 
“Asian”. That is, Panjab, Afghania 
(North-West Frontier Province), Kashmir, 
Iran, Sindh (including Kachch and Kath- 
iawar),, Tukharistan, Afghanistan, and 
Balochistan. It means the land of the 
Paks—the spiritually pure and clean. 
There is no mention of “ the spiritually pure 
and clean”? in the statement he gave to 
Halidé Edib (see 1937 quot. above), nor in 
a letter he wrote to The Times in 1938," 
nor in his pamphlets, The Millat of Islam 


10 Printed in Britain by Foister and Jagg, Cam- 
bridge. The Preface to this third edition begins: 
“This is the third edition of “Pakistan...” 
Like the first two, which were issued in cyclostyled 
[altered in MS. to “ duplicated ”] form for the use 
of the workers of the Pakistan National Move- 
ment...’ The first edition was apparently issued 
in 1935 and the second in 1939, but copies of 
these have not been traced. 

"The Times, 7 Dec., 1938, page 10, col. 3. 
This letter was prompted by an article in The Times 
a day or two earlier, which Rahmat Ali thought 
was “likely to give the impression to the reader 
that ‘the idea’ of creating a Pakistan has been 
Intermittent or spasmodic ’”’. 
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and the Menace of Indianism (3rd impr., 
1942), and What Does the Pakistan National 
Movement Stand For? (3rd edn., 1942). 
Indeed what indications there are in these 
pamphlets point rather to a “literal” deri- 
vation of Pakistan. But it would be unsatis- 
factory to draw any firm conclusions about 
the importance to Rahmat Ali at the outset 
of the interpretation of Pakistan as “ Pure- 
land” when copies of “ Now or Never” 
(1933) and of the first (1935) edition of 
Pakistan, the Fatherland of the Pak Nation 
have not been found. Meanwhile there can 
be no doubt that the initials of lands in 
which Moslems predominated were of 
prime importance in the formation of the 


term Pakistan. R. W. BURCHFIELD. 
Oxford. 


THE FARMER OF ALDROUGHTY 


GCOTLAND is a country of individualists. 
But surely there have been few more 
rugged than Robert William Davies, the 
last private owner of Aldroughty: a farm 
outside Elgin, on the Inverness road. 

He was there only a few years. Yet his 
dynamic personality is still remembered by 
many; and the circumstances of his 
departure have become part of local history. 

Equally remarkable is the story of the 
events which, over the centuries, led to his 
advent upon the peaceful Moray scene. 
The trading prosperity of Bristol, some two 
hundred years ago, and the movement at 
that time of industry towards the Midlands, 
both had something to do with it. Scottish 
emigration to the New World forms a back- 
ground in one place; in another, Scottish 
service under the Government of India. 

The Davies family—as their name 
suggests—originated in Wales, During 
1758, however, Edward Davies, an iron 
founder of Carmarthen, moved his foundry 
to Dudley, Staffordshire. His eldest son, 
John Davies, was ordained in the Church of 
England, and (having doubtless thereby 
somewhat improved his social station) 
married a girl called Anne Richards. Her 
maternal grandfather, to judge by his 
portrait which hangs today in the dining- 
room at Aldroughty, was a local squire: so 
that very probably John Davies made a 
suitable match. 

At about the time of Edward Davies’ 
move to Dudley, the Hunt family were 
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amassing a large fortune as merchants in 
Bristol. A daughter, Susan Catherine, born 
to Richard and Maria Hunt in 1800, had 
thus every prospect of a handsome dowry. 
It is curious that, nonetheless, she did not 
marry until 1832: when her choice fell 
upon Edward Davies (II), the eldest child 
of John Davies and Anne Richards. A 
year younger than herself, he had followed 
his father into the ministry; and it is pos- 
sible that he was introduced to her by her 
brother, William, who was also a clergyman. 

Meanwhile, things were not standing still 
in Moray. 

Anyone who visits Elgin Cathedral may 
see, by the west buttress of St. Mary’s Isle, 
a tall sandstone tablet commemorating the 
Andersons of Linkwood and Dunkinty. 
One of that family, Barbara Anderson, 
married—probably around the year 1780— 
James Thurburn, an inhabitant of Drum. 
Among their children was a daughter, 
Margaret, born in 1783, who married Hugh 
Johnston, of St. John’s, New Brunswick. 
Whether he emigrated only after the 
marriage, the writers do not know. But 
Margaret scarcely seems to have settled in 
the new land; for she died in Scotland, and 
it seems likely that she brought her own 
daughters back to her native country with 
her when they were still of marriageable age. 

The Youngs were another family with a 
certain position in Moray life. An Alex- 
ander Young, Usher Depute under James 
VI, had bequeathed the Lands of Bishop- 
mill to his brother, Sir Peter Young of 
Seaton; and it was from this Sir Peter that 
the Youngs were directly descended. 

In 1783, a later Alexander Young acquired 
Old Mills, Elgin; and it was his grandson, 
Robert Young of Millbank, who in 1831 
founded the still-flourishing Elgin law firm 
of Grigor and Young. Robert Young, when 
he opened his office, was only twenty-one. 
He later became a noted antiquary, and a 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. He 
married Isabella Thurburn Johnston, one 
of the daughters of Hugh Johnston and his 
wife, Margaret Thurburn. 

Between 1825 and 1841, Aldroughty was 
tenanted by one Taylor. At the beginning 
of his tenancy he built the present house; 
and he laid out the garden, which slopes 
steeply from the drive before the house 
down to the Lossie, near the junction of 
that stream with a tributary burn. 
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(Robert Young, in his book The Parish 
of Spiney, explains that Aldroughty was 
originally spelt “ Aldrochty”, and that its 
name meant “ mischievous burn ’’.) 

Taylor’s house is not very large, and 
curiously blends several different styles. 
With a single-storied central section, it has 
the pavilion-like appearance favoured by 
some English architects of the time. How- 
ever, a squat tower at each end takes us 
back to an earlier period, and hints at 
strong French influence; whilst the detail, 
heavily neo-classical, suggests rather the 
mid-nineteenth century. Nonetheless, the 
house somewhat resembles others around 
Elgin: among them the much grander 
Braemoriston, which is now divided into 
flats, and still dominates the town. 

The original plan of the hall at 
Aldroughty seems to have been massacred 
to provide a vestibule: presumably, this 
was done after the original construction was 
complete. Yet, though alterations have 
increased the oddness of the house, they 
have not taken away its considerable 
charm. 

In Taylor’s time, the old road to Inver- 
ness was still in use, and wound past the 
walls of the new garden and of the farm 
yard. This may sometimes have been a 
source of annoyance, for the old road was a 
notorious haunt of evildoers. But a ride 
or a walk along it would have permitted 
Robert Young, as a lad, perhaps to catch 
some close glimpse of the builders at work 
upon the improvements. Moreover, he may 
well have paid visits, later on, to Taylor or 
those who followed him. On the other 
hand, so far as the writers know, neither 
he nor anyone of his name ever occupied 
Aldroughty: which, as will be shown below, 
has some usefulness in the interpretation of 
more recent events. 

For a moment, let us return to the Davies 
family in Staffordshire. Edward Davies 
(II) and Susan Catherine Hunt, though 
theirs was not an early marriage, had a 
sizeable family: two boys and three girls. 
Edward seems probably to have been curate- 
in-charge at Kingswinford, just outside 
Dudley; and it is clear that he enjoyed the 
patronage of Amelia Lady Hunt, of Himley 
Hall. In 1845, he became Rector of 
Himley: a benefice which he retained for 
more than forty years. His wife died in 
1861, and he seems, at any rate upon her 
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death, to have acquired through her con- 
siderable wealth. Yet, during her life, it 
seems that she made no demands for 
ostentation. 

Their elder son, William Edward Hunt 
Davies, was thus sent to a local grammar 
school. And it is remarkable that, when 
he had grown up, he entered the Bank of 
England. The writers happen to have 
enjoyed the acquaintance of a very old 
gentleman, also the son of an English 
parson, who did the same thing. He told 
them that his friends thought it very extra- 
ordinary at the time; and W. E. H. Davies 
must have been at least twenty years his 
senior. It would be interesting to know, 
therefore, how the departure of a Davies 
for the City struck Amelia Lady Ward, if 
she was still alive. 

Probably, the sort of prejudice against 
commercial life which existed in England 
did not trouble the professional class in 
Moray. At any rate, W. E. H. Davies met 
in London, as one of his colleagues at the 
Bank, Robert Young (II), a son of Robert 
Young of Millbank and of Isabella Thur- 
burn Johnston. The two men became firm 
friends, and W. E. H. Davies was invited 
to Millbank. There he met a girl ten years 
younger than he: Isabella Thurburn Young, 
a sister of Robert Young (II). 

It is likely that he seemed to her a rather 
exciting person: not only because of the 
disparity in their ages, but also because of 
his English background. She herself had 
been brought up in the North-East of Scot- 
land, having attended Miss Williams’ 
establishment, in Banff. A mutual regard 
sprang up between them; and, eventually, 
she went to London as his wife. 

Alas! he died at the early age of forty, 
leaving his widow with three young children, 
two of them boys. Though friendly rela- 
tions by this time existed at large between 
the Davieses and the Youngs, of her genera- 
tion, she left London for Elgin, not for 
Himley. She remained in Moray for a few 
years, until the time came for her sons to 
go to school. Then she went to Edinburgh, 
where she appears to have lived for the 
rest of her life. One of her sons was the 
Robert William Davies mentioned at the 
beginning of this article, and who in what 
follows shall be called simply “ R.W.” 

R.W. was sent to Cargilfield School and 
then to George Watson’s College; but he was 
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brilliant, and subsequently entered Fettes as 
a foundationer. In his earlier days he 
displayed a bent towards mathematics; 
however, at Fettes he was awarded the 
Prize for Latin Hexameters and Greek 
Iambics; and he gained an open classical 
scholarship to Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge. He went down in 1898 with a first 
in the Classical Tripos. And, in the 
following year, he was placed twelfth in the 
entrance examination for the Indian Civil 
Service, which thereupon he joined. 

In India, R.W. persisted in his scholarly 
outlook; and he seems to have acquired— 
or retained—a fairly catholic taste in art. 
Moreover, as was to be expected, he 
became an experienced administrator. Un- 
fortunately, however, he suffered some ill 
health; and, perhaps partly because of this, 
he retired in 1926. 

Retiring may have hurt R.W.; for his 
family connexion with the sub-continent 
was growing. Only defective eye-sight 
prevented his brother from joining the 
Indian Marine; and his sister married 
another Indian civil servant educated at 
Fettes, Sir Thomas Moir. However, he 
was still full of energy: a big, handsome, 
rather florid and formidable figure. Rather 
gallantly, he set out with zest to make him- 
self a niche in the life of Moray. 

On leave, R.W. had stayed in Elgin with 
his cousins; and he now seized an oppor- 
tunity to; buy Aldroughty. The financial 
means to do so were available, for a share 
in Susan Catherine Hunt’s money had come 
to him through a maiden aunt, Maria Hunt 
Davies. Nor was he the first to retire from 
India to Aldroughty. The tenant after 
Taylor was a nabob called Turnbull, who 
lived there for more than twenty years, 
earning widespread esteem. 

R.W.’s fate was different. His rise in 
local politics was meteoric; and this may be 
attributed to his own outstanding ability 
as well as to his connexion with a respected 
Elgin family. He soon became a member 
of the County Council; moreover, during 
the period ending in December, 1932, he 
was Chairman of the Property and Works 
Committee: showing great devotion to 
duty and care for detail. Minutes were 
surely never more precisely kept, nor 
activities more intense. 

Unfortunately, on the other hand, his 
choice of time and place was often unusual. 
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Those who served on his committee assert 
that he would convene them at what they 
thought ungodly hours, in remote country 
schools. Perhaps he had some special 
reason for so doing. But hearsay indicates 
that he carried this particular eccentricity 
into purely private transactions. It indi- 
cates also that his sense of humour was 
strikingly robust; and there is no means of 
judging to what extent, if at all, he simply 
teased his more staid fellow councillors. 

The picture, then, is a strange one. That 
R.W. was ambitious to make a place for 
himself in Moray life, there can be little 
doubt. Yet the last thing he would have 
thought of, as it seems, was to ingratiate 
himself. Many of his contemporaries are 
dead; but, among those still alive who 
remember him in Elgin, the writers met 
only one whose recollection was clearly 
affectionate. 

R.W. may well have been nagged by 
loneliness. What observers describe as his 
“‘impish sense of humour ” could have been 
an expression of distress. He had never 
known his father, who had died when he 
himself was about one year old; his mother 
had died in 1910; and he was not married. 
‘He added to the ground-floor of his house, 
so that most of his time there could be spent 
in one suite of rooms. And he took to 
writing slightly argumentative comments on 
the back pages of books: a gesture typical 
of loneliness. This was in 1930 and 1931, 
when subsequent events indicate that he may 
have been under some kind of stress. 

Catastrophe, in fact, was at hand. “Out 
of the blue” came R.W’s withdrawal from 
the County Council, at the end of 1932, and 
his departure from the district in the follow- 
ing year. He gave Aldroughty House and 
such of the land as remained (he had sold 
part to an Elgin industrialist) to the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen. With the house, he 
gave its furniture: all in all, a magnificent 
donation. And he left behind so much of 
a personal character, that the local legend 
describes him as disappearing without any 
of his possessions. 

The first account of this extraordinary 
development given to the writers was as 
follows: R.W. had decided that he was 
going to die—he did not wish certain of the 
necessary arrangements to be made by 
others—in expectation of death, he had 
given away Aldroughty and “put up 
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his own tombstone” by Elgin Cathedral. 

With the exception of a local editor, 
everyone said that R.W. had “ put up his 
own tombstone”. Actually, the stone in 
question looks more as if it was raised in 
memory of his mother, whose name it first 
bears. Be that as it may, he certainly placed 
his Own name upon it. However, he also 
placed upon it a date, as the date of his 
death: and it is a date in the 1940’s. (The 
last digit has been erased.) So he did not 
regard his passing as at all imminent, when 
he gave up Aldroughty. 

Considering the possibility that R.W.’s 
motive lay somewhere in his public life, 
the writers went to the offices of his County 
Council, in Elgin. But the minute book for 
1932 does not appear to offer even a formal 
reason for his retirement; and a search—by 
obliging local government officers—for the 
relevant letter book failed to unearth it: 
which was most unfortunate, as the books 
for the preceding and following years were 
quickly found. 

It seems, however, almost certain that 
R.W. was led to his dramatic decision by 
private considerations. Thus it is surely 
significant that, whilst to the end he dis- 
played pride in his family connexions (he 
even described Aldroughty as _ having 
belonged to the Youngs), he proceeded to 
cut himself off both from the Youngs and 
from the Davieses, in Scotland. And he 
must have been conscious that he was 
irrevocably disinheriting those of the next 
generation who would have been his natural 
choice as heirs. The combination of this 
with the public reference to his expectation 
of death is intriguing. 

At any rate, such was the end of private 
ownership of Aldroughty, though the house 
was privately occupied during the last war. 
The farm land is today devoted to agri- 
cutural research; while the house is a holi- 
pon home for members of the University 
staff. 

R.W.’s later movements are wrapped in 
mystery. It is said that he returned to 
government service, in London, during the 
war; afterwards, there is support for the 
view that he lived in retirement in Kent, 
though some believe that he went abroad. 
If he is still alive, he is well over eighty. 
The writers have chased him without ever 
having him in sight; and they once suffered 
the embarrassment of flushing, in his place, 
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a revered manufacturer of church organs: 
but that, after all, was just as R.W. might 
have wished! 


JAMES AND MARJORIE HEATH. 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 


CHAUCER’S GENERAL PROLOGUE, 
A 467 


ROFESSOR PAULL F. BAUM includes 
““She koude muchel of wandrynge by 

the weye” (A 467) in “Chaucer’s Puns: 
A Supplementary List” as “something 
between a pun and a poetical ambiguity ” 
meaning “she was a seasoned traveler and 
she had, so to say, a roving eye”.? Mrs. 
Lillian H. Hornstein, the contributor of this 
example, supports her interpretation with 
references to Morton Bloomfield and John 
Speirs, who likewise see a double meaning 
in “wandering by the way”. One might 
add Raymond Preston: “I find it difficult 
to believe that this means simply that she 
had travelled abroad, as Skeat suggests. 
Moral aberration is surely implied ”’.* 

Clearly, the context of the phrase implies 
that the Wife of Bath was fully acquainted 
with the moral by-ways as well as with the 
pilgrim routes of the world; the ambiguity 
extends to A 468 as well, which Skeat 
suggests should be separated from the pre- 
ceding line by a colon, and not by a full-stop 
as in his text.‘ Perhaps a dash would be 
better still: 

She koude muchel of wandrynge by the weye— 

Gat-tothed was she, soothly for to seye. 
Skeat connects the two lines merely by 
explaining that the Wife’s being gat-tothed 
was a sign that she would “ be lucky and 
travel”, but Robinson cites W. C. Curry 
and A. J. Barnouw in support of the inter- 
pretation of the phrase as “lascivious” 
One need not reject either explanation in 
favour of the other; both form a typical 
Chaucerian irony in which an innocent 
meaning overlies a less innocent one. 

The difficulty is that, as R. T. Davies 
points out in his note on A 467, “ by the 


1 Chaucerian citations in my tat are to The 
Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. F. N. Robinson, 
2nd s (Cambridge, Mass., 1957). 

P.M.L.A., \xxiii (1958), 170. 

eee (London, 1952), footnote 2, 

“Complete Works, 2nd ed. (Oxford, iso), Vol. 
IV, p. xxiv. Robinson retains the full- -stop. 
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ge 


weye means simply ‘on the way 
whereas the required alternative meaning is 
“ off the way, from the (straight and narrow) 
path”. The figurative sense of by the way, 
“incidentally, as a side-topic, indirectly ”, 
has no equivalent literal antecedent and is 
post-Chaucerian (the earliest example in the 
O.E.D, is dated 1548). The ME. preposi- 
tion by can mean “from” in certain con- 
texts, e.g. bi northe, “from the north”, 
bi the grounde, “from the ground up” 
(see M.E.D., s.v. bi, prep. Ic.); but it is not 
so used by Chaucer. An additional com- 
plication is the uncertain meaning of of in 
this line, either “about” or “from ”— 
““*She knew a great deal about traveling’, 
or ‘ She picked up a great deal of knowledge 
from travel’”.® Either sense adds to the 
piquancy of the double entendre: “‘ she was 
very experienced ’’, as we say nowadays, or 
“she koude of that art the olde daunce” 
(A 476), as Chaucer puts it. 


Perhaps we can take wandrynge by the 
weye in its figurative sense as a kind of 
elliptical expression: “erring [from the 
path of rectitude] on life’s journey”, 
although this seems to put too much of a 
burden on wandrynge. It is true that else- 
where in Chaucer the word wandrynge by 
itself sometimes connotes moral error or 
uncertainty, in contrast with the divine 
order and stability of the universe,’ but I 
think that the whole phrase would have 
borne a double figurative, as well as a 
literal, sense for Chaucer’s audience: “she 
knew a great deal about treading the path 
of righteousness’, an ironic way of saying 

“she was well acquainted with ‘the prim- 
rose way to the everlasting bonfire’”. The 
use of the word wandrynge here strengthens 
the ironic implications of the phrase. 

The most obvious example of the figura- 
tive use of weye (in the good sense) is ParsT., 
in which the teller endeavours 

To shewe you the wey, in this viage, 


Of thilke parfit glorious pilgrymage 
That highte Jerusalem celestial. (I 49-51) 


5 The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales (London, 
1953), p. See also A — English 
Dictionary, ed. Kurath and S. Part 
B 3 (Ann jee 1958), s.v. bi prep. i. a., 

®H. B. Hinckley, Notes on Chaucer Vee ee, 
ton, Mass., 1907), p. 38. Cf. Skeat, Vol. V, p. 492. 

* Cr. €.8., Bo. Ill, m. 8, 1-3: “ Allas!_ which 
folie and which ignorance mysledeth wandrynge 
wrecchis ” the path of verray good!” Apart 


from in A 467, this word appears only in the 
Boece. 
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And the way is, of course, that of Penitence, 
the “ ful noble wey .. ., which may nat fayle 
to man ne to womman that thurgh synne 
hath mysgoon fro the righte wey of 
Jerusalem celestial” (I 80). We may note 
also: “ And whoso goth to yow the righte 
wey” (ABC 75);° “yif thou wolt . . 
hoolden the weye with a ryght path " 
(Bo. I, m. 7, 14-15); “Of worldly folk 
holden the siker weye ” (MerchT., E 1390). 
For the other sense, cf. “ Wel knowestow to 
wommen the olde way!” (MLT., B 367), 
which is part of an exclamatio addressed to 
Satan. 

We may assume, therefore, that Chaucer’s 
contemporaries would have readily seen a 
double significance in wandrynge by the 
weye. It is possible that there is a similar 
double meaning in a like phrase in RvT.: 

Was noon so hardy that wente by the weye 

That with hire dorste rage or ones pleye, 

(A 3957-3958) 
“there was no passer-by so bold...” 
“ there was no traveller along ‘ the prim- 
onee path of dalliance’ so bold . 


D. Senet, 


Newcastle University College, 
N.S.W., Australia. 


® This early poem is a translation of a 
Guillaume Deguilleville’s Le Pélerinage 
Humaine. Cf. also: 

For, whan a soule falleth in errour, 
Thi pitee goth and haleth him ayein. 


rayer in 
e la Vie 


And bringeth him out of the crooked strete. 
(ABC, 67-68, 70) 
The French original of these lines is: 


Quar quant aucun se desvoie, 
A ce que tost se ravoie, 
De ta pitié li fais a 


Et Temez droite voie. ; 
(100-102, 105: Skeat, Vol. I, p. 265) 


A NOTE ON THE WORD 
“ ATTENDABLE ” 


"THE O.E.D. records only one occurrence 

of the word attendable, and it is labelled 
Obs. rare.’ The source quoted is Andrew 
Boorde’s Breviary of Helthe, 1547. As a 
matter of fact, attendable is a misprint, by 
the printer of the 1552 edition of the work, 
for the word tendable. Incidentally, tend- 
able is used elsewhere in the Breviary by 
Boorde, (Pref. 5b), and O.E.D. cites it. As 
I have pointed out earlier [N. & Q., ccii 
(1957), 178], quotations in O.E.D. from 
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Boorde’s Breviary of Helthe, though dated 
1547, are actually from the 1552 or a later 
edition. The reading of the 1547 edition 
(Pref. 3 b, 4) is perfectly clear: 

Chierurgy is a laudable science, and 
worthy to be estemed and regarded for 
the greate utilite of it, for it is a science 
urgent, nedefull, and necessary, for the 
preservacion of mans lyfe, wherefore 
maysters of chierurgy ought to be expert 
in theyr facultie, havynge good wyttes 
and memory, evermore to be diligent and 
tendable about theyr cures, and to be of 
a good judgement in the knowynge of the 
disease, and to minister such salves and 
medecines as is accordynge to the 
infyrmyte, syckenes, or sore. 


Wooprow W. Boyett. 
University of Alabama. 


A DUTCH EDITION OF ROBERT 
GREENE'S “ A QUIP FOR AN 
UPSTART COURTIER ” (1601) 


ROBERT GREENE’S A Quip for an 

Upstart Courtier (1592) is a dream 
pamphlet which exposes certain economic 
and sociological abuses of the day: en- 
closures, usury, high prices, the decline of 
guilds, and deplorable standards of work- 
manship among the trades. Like most 
superficial but lively exposés it was very 
popular, the more so since it was a sequel 
to Greene’s celebrated ‘“ conny-catching ” 
pamphlets about the Elizabethan under- 
world, and it ran quickly through six 
editions in the first half. year of its 
appearance.’ 

Between these 1592 editions and the next 
extant edition, however—an inaccurate and 
unlicensed quarto poorly printed in 1606 by 
E[dward] Al[llde] for E[dward] White— 
there is a gap of fourteen years; and it 
seems curious that so very popular a tract 
should have fallen so suddenly and com- 
pletely into disfavour, especially since the 
abuses it attacks were, if anything, growing 
worse with the years. 

A possible explanation of the gap is that 
there were editions, or at least an edition, of 
A Quip which no longer survive; and, in 
this connection, a Dutch translation of the 
tract, dated 1601, is interesting because it 


1See Edwin Haviland Miller, ‘‘ The Editions of 
Robert Greene’s A Quip for an Upstart Courtier 
(1592), Studies in Bibliography vi (1954), 107ff. 
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has variants which cannot be traced to any 
extant English edition.? The translation is 
also interesting for its contemporary inter- 
pretation of certain cruces in the English 
text and for the implied criticism of the 
original shown in its selectivity. 

The sole copy of the Dutch translation 
which, to my knowledge, survives is in the 
British Museum: 

Een/Seer vermakelick Proces/Tuffchen/ 

Fluweele-Broeck ende Laken-Broeck./ 

Waer in verhaldt werdt het mifbruyck 

van de _ meefte/deel der Menschen/ 

Ghefchreven int Engelfch door Robert 

Greene, ende/nu int Neder-landtfch over- 

ghefet./Wederom overfien./[Woodcut: a 

close copy of the 1592 woodcut (7.2x 

7.7 cm.)] TOT LEYDEN/ By Thomas 

Baffon. M D. CI. 

stet CI 
Collation: Quarto: A-D4 (D3-D4v dupli- 
cated) 

HT (sig. A2)] Een/Vermaekelick Proces/ 
Tuffchen/Fluweele-Broeck ende  Laken- 
Broeck. 

Contents: Al: Title. Alv: “ Tot den Lefer.” 
(23 11. rom.) ending: 

Ghemerckt dit Dal is vol van ydelheyt 

Soo lacht vrij als DEMOCRITVS dede: 

Doch zy gheraeckt met vvat Barmherticheyt: 

Als HERACLYT, bevveen ons qualen mede. 

Kent u Selven. 

A2: [Orn.: single row of type-orn.] HT 
with text: b.1. with quotations in rom. 

*D4v: “ FINIS.” 
RT.] “ Proces./Een vermaekelick ” A2v-C4: 
“Proces. /Proces.”” C4v-D1 “‘ Een vermaeke- 
lick /Proces.” Div-?D4v 
CW] A3: 7. Dan A4v: 18. Maer B3: (ver-) 
derf B4v: (seyde C3: bedroch C4v: 
Mannen D3: Volck D4v: boeve- 7D3: 97. 
Wat *D4: heeft Note: CW’D3: 97. Wat 
first words 7D3v: 67.Wat 
Sigs.] $2 A : $3 B,C,D (sig. D3 duplicated) 
: b.l. caps with arabic numerals 
Paged] 3-20, 22, 22-32, 29-32: 
numerals 
Notes: Paragraphs are each numbered, from 
1-110 (n.b. 59. instead of 39.: 67. instead of 
97.: 200. instead of 100.) 

The woodcut is worn. 

Orn. cap. E on sig. Alv 


arabic 


2 Collier claims to have seen a translation into 
French, though such a translation has never been 
located since. See A Quip for an Upstart Courtier, 
ed. J. P. Collier, London (1870), ii. 
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The leaves of *D3-*D4 seem to be joined. 
Copy: B.M.—C.30.e.22. 

Apparently, however, this was not the 
only impression of the translation. The 
“Hermit of Holyport ”, author of the article 
in Notes and Queries’ which first mentions 
the translation, says: 

A friend of mine writes me from Rotter- 

dam, that he has a copy, without date, but 

printed about twenty or five-and-twenty 
years after mine of 1601, which shows 
how long the popularity of the tract was 
maintained; and I have little doubt that 
mine is not by any means the earliest 
Dutch impression, if only because the 
woodcut of the Courtier and Countryman 
. is much worn and blurred. 


“Hermit ” does not seem to have read the 
Dutch tract; he says that the address “ from 
the translator to the reader . . . states little 
more than that the original had been 
received from England”, and does not 
notice that a large section at the beginning 
of the tract is missing from the Dutch 
translation. 

The address “ Tot den Leser”, beginning 
““Edele ende welghesinde Leser” (i.e. 
“Noble and gentle reader”) on sig. Alv, is 
not, however, an address from the translator 
but a translation of Greene’s own “ To the 
Gentlemen Readers, health”, which begins, 
“Gentle Gentlemen”. It is not a word for 
word translation: phrases are missed out 
and others transposed; but nothing is added, 
and the passage which seems to have misled 
“ Hermit ”’—‘ onde afcomst van Engelandt ” 
—means “of the ancient lineage of 
England”, corresponding to Greene’s 
“auntient Gentility and yeomanrie”. The 
dedication to Thomas Burnabie is com- 
pletely omitted in the Dutch version, and at 
the end of “ Tot den Leser” a quatrain is 
added which, englished, reads: 

Notice this valley is full of vanity 

So laugh freely as DEMOCRITVS did: 

However be touched with some charity: 

Like HERACLYT, also weep for our follies. 
Know yourself. 

The quatrain may have been added as 
compensation for the first section of the 
original, where the author dreams of a 
valley full of people gathering symbolical 
flowers. This section is omitted in the trans- 
lation, which begins: 


3“ The Dutch translation of a tract by Robert 
Greene”, N. & Q. iii (Feb. 8, 1851), 103-104. 
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Getting up one morning after an unquiet 
night’s rest/and finding my mind still 
rather upset/ I went for a walk in the 
delightful fields/in order to cheer up my 
my spirits, because I was still in a 
Melancholy humour, very lonely without 
any company/ I became very sleepy: so 
that I dreamed/That I saw a valley well 
decorated/ and decked with many 
different pleasant,/profitable/and useful 
flowers/which (because of the sight of 
their beauty) much refreshed me/and 
delighted my spirit/to see what Nature 
had produced/as comfort for the human 
race: After I had been thus delighted /and 
walking on/here and there/I was almost 
astonished / because I saw/in my imagina- 
tion /coming from the tops of the hill/ 


At this point ‘‘ Veluetbreeches” enters 
and the Dutch begins to follow the original. 
Thus, four and a half pages of the original 
are ignored by the translator, probably 
because the excised passage has nothing to 
do with the dispute between “ Veluet- 
breeches ’’ and “ Clothbreeches ” and seems, 
in fact, to have been a false start by Greene 
who apparently changed his mind about the 
nature of the tract he was writing. 

It is difficult to be at all certain about the 
copytext for the Dutch because in places the 
translation is rather free and the translator 
does not hesitate to adapt, but as far as sub- 
stantive variants among the extant 1592 
editions of A Quip are concerned the Dutch 
version seems to be eclectic; so, unless we 
suppose that the translator consulted more 
than one of the early editions, which the very 
liberties of the translation render unlikely, 
we must postulate a lost or made-up edition 
of A Quip as the immediate source. 

The source of the translation was certainly 


4 “* Staende eens smorghens op van eene onrustige 
nacht rust /ende vindende mijn eo noch wat 
onstelt / gingh ick wandelen nal de vermackenel- 
ycke velden / om mijn Gheest wat te vermaeken / 
dan wesende noch in een Melancholijcke humeur, 
seer eensaem sonde eenighe gheselschap / worde 
ick seer slaperich: alsoo dat ick droomde / Dat 
ick een Dal sach wel verciert / ende becleedt met 
veel verscheijden 7 / profijtelijcke / ende 
nutbaere bloemen / de welcke mijn (Door het aen 
schouwen van haere schoonheyt) seer verquickten 
/ ende mijn Geest hem verhuechde / om te sien 
wat Nature voort ghebrocht hadde / tot solaes van 
het Menschelicke gheslachte: Ick aldus verhuecht 
zynde / ende wandelende / gins en weder / worde 
ick wederom bycants verbaest / overmits dat ick 
sach / in mijn ghedachten / van boven af het 
gheberchte comen /... 
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later than the first edition. Between the first 
edition of A Quip in 1592 and the second 
edition there are important changes: in a 
tale about shoemakers, the characters are 
changed from Christ and St. Peter to Jupiter 
and Mercury; the sidenotes of the first 
edition are excised; the attack on the Rope- 
maker’s sons, which was to lead to the 
quarrel between Gabriel Harvey ard Nashe, 
is cancelled; and a comparison of a baker in 
the pillory to Christ on the cross is altered 
to avoid blasphemy.° The Dutch translation 
follows all these emendations,* and must 
therefore have been taken from an edition 
deriving from the second edition. 

It seems probable, moreover, that an 
edition deriving independently from the 
second edition was consulted. Neither of 
the lines which drop out of the 1592 editions 
is missing from the Dutch version, for 
instance,’ and the only extant text with both 
these lines (apart from the first edition) is 
the second edition, Text C. 

The translation also follows several read- 
ings which disappear after the second 
edition: 

Blv.33 courtiers] 

countrie D + 


Hovelinghen Dutch 


5 The first edition’s attack on named Puritan 
divines and its mention of the Lord Mayor and 
Sheriffs of London (deleted in the second edition) 
are also missing from the Dutch; but this could 
have been due to the translator’s habit of omitting 
English local colour. 

® Note: There are three versions of the baker 
og each of the two issues of the first edition 

as its own version and the second edition has a 
third version. The Dutch follow this third 
version: ‘Nu Mr. Backer ghy die altemets u 
Brodt van des Schoutsdienaers om de Stadt siet 
dragen / ende ghy selfs van ander luyden op de 
Kaeck gesien wert.” 

7A Quip (1592)—second edition, Westminster 
Abbey Library copy—sig. B4.12, F4.28. Note: 
Line refs. are always to this edition. For other 
1592 editions of A Quip I have adopted the order- 
ing of Miller, loc. cit.: 

First ., Loy issue—Quarto A (Huntington 
—61128) STC 1 

First 4 ~hy eee issue—Quarto B (Bodleian). 

Second edition, Quarto . (Westminster Abbey). 

Third edition, Quarto D (Huntington—61129) 
STC 1230la. 

Fourth edition, Quarto E (Harvard) and Quarto 
F (BM—P.5785. Ash. mag | STC 12301. 

Fifth edition, Quarto G (Folger) and Quarto H 
(BM—P.5785.95, b.19). 

Sixth edition, Quarto I (the late Dr. A. S. 
Rosenbach). 

A plus sign after a letter signifying a text applies 
to that text and to all subsequent 1592 texts; a 
dash between two letters signifying texts applies to 
those two texts and to all texts between them. 
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B2.9 balde] kael Dutch bad D + 
_— yoong] mijn Jonghe Dutch the 
+ 


These variants prove, I think, that the trans- 
lator must have consulted a text closely 
related to Text C. Less important, but 
corroboratory, variants in which the Dutch 
follows Text G, are: 


B2.8 phrases] Phrases Dutch phrase D + 
B3v.32 or] ofte Dutch or in D+ 


It is not possible to conclude from these 
that Text C must have been the main source 
for the translation, however, because the 
Dutch also has variants which did not come 
into the 1592 texts until the later editions. 
There are variants first introduced in 
Quartos EF: 


C4v.5 graue] grand E-I grand Dutch 
Dlv.2 the] ye CD that E-I dese Dutch 
D4.24 maisters] maister E-I Meester 
Dutch 
E2.4 man] man come E-I Man comen 
Dutch 
F3.17 the] a E-I een Dutch 
F3.34 This] The E-I de Dutch 

a Variant found only in G and H: 
B3v.5 the worlds are] the world is GH de 
Wereldt is Dutch 

variants found only in G, H, and I: 
D2v.24 rowle] rowles GHI rollen Dutch 
E2.20 their] the GHI de Dutch 
E2v.28 they are advanced] you are 
advanced GHI ghy gheavanceert wert 
Dutch 

and a variant found only in I: 
D4.35 his almes] their almes I e€ almosse 
Dutch 


There are also variants peculiar to texts 


D4.38 his] zijn Dutch the GHI 

Elv.6 if it would do me any pleasure] soo 
ick daer made beholpen ware Dutch if it 
would do him any pleasure GHI 


Other 1592 substantive variants, although 
distinct in the English, are not distinguish- 
able in the Dutch translation for various 
reasons: either because the Dutch does not 
retain certain nuances (e.g. the difference 
between “vplandish” and “ outlandish ”), 
or because the phrase is grammatically 
Tecast in translation, or because an idio- 
Matic English phrase is rendered by a 
corresponding Dutch idiom and not literally. 
Sometimes the translation is so free that the 
variant does not appear at all. Even among 
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the variants cited above as indications that 
certain texts were possibly consulted, many 
of the readings may have been introduced by 
the translator himself, independent of his 
sources, since it is obvious that he was ready 
to make radical changes in order to prepare 
the tract for Dutch readers. 

Most noticeable of these radical changes, 
apart from the omission of the first part of 
the tract which has already been commented 
on, is the way in which the local colour of 
the English version has to be omitted or 
explained, or, more rarely, a Dutch equiva- 
lent found for it. 

For example: the reference to “ broome 
men in Kent street” (Clv.6), the comment 
on the Merchant Tailors’ crest (C2.26), and 
the reference to a “ foot-cloth for the vickar 
of saint fooles” (C3v.23) are omitted. 
“Maidmarian in a Maygame or Moris- 
daunce ” (C4.31) becomes “ een Goddine in 
een Comedie” (p. 16); “‘ such dormers, such 
quibs and quiddits” (D1.24) is omitted; 
“Lords of the Priuie Council” (D4.1) 
becomes “ Heeren van dese Landen ” (p. 22); 
and between “ Greenwiche and London” 
(E2.8) is changed to between “ N. ende N.” 
(p. 25); “ sir Iohn ” (E4.32) is “ de Pastoor ”; 
and canting slang like Autem mortes and 
guire cove (F1.22,24) is omitted. A 
reference to “ Parrish gardens” (Dlv.10) is 
glossed in parentheses “ (de welck een places 
is daerinne men den Beer in iaecht te 
London) ” (p. 18). 

Similarly, certain of the classical tags are 
glossed in Dutch: Honos alit artes (B4.21) 
is glossed “(De eere voedat de Consten) ” 
(p. 9) and In forma pauperis (D1.21) is 
glossed “(op der Armen wyse)” (p. 17), 
while the English “de lana caprina rixari, 
go to law if a hen do but scrape in his 
orcharde ” (D1.14) is altered in the transla- 
tion to “De Asini umbra rixari (om des 
Esels shaduwe twisten)” (p. 17). Tullie 
(B4. 10) is changed to Cicerone (p. 9), and in 
diebus illis (C3v.4, F4.20) is twice altered to 
in illo tempore (pp. 14, 32); while the phrase 
vox populi, vox dei (E1.19) is missed out 
completely. 

English idioms are rendered by Dutch 
idioms: for example, “ pearch a bowe to 
hie” (B4.5) becomes “sprinck ten minsten 
vier trappen te hooch” (p. 8), and “ sithe I 
cannot blesse mee from him with Nomine 
patris, 1 laye Spiritus Sanctus about his 
shoulders with a good crabtree cudgell” 
(D3.13-14) is very freely rendered by “ want 
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/nu ick sie dat hy naer Vuijst-loock niet en 
vraeght/soo sal hy Knippel soppe moeten 
eten ” (p. 21). 

The latter change also reveals the trans- 
lator’s tendency to avoid the theological 
references and naming of Christ and the 
Devil which are to be found in the English 
text. The passage about Cato, the wolf 
chastising the lamb and the Devil casting out 
devils in the name of Beélzebub (Clv.21-26) 
is omitted in the Dutch, as is also “to con- 
clude, he was gotten by an Incubus a he 
Deuill, and brought forth by an ouerworne 
refuse, that had spent hir youth vnder the 
ruines of Bowbies Barne ” (C2v.31-34). The 
English “as against worse men than those 
that gaue euidence agaynst Christ ” (D2.4-5) 
is translated as “als tegen die genen die 
erger zijn dan Cayphas op Pilatus” (p. 19). 
Greene’s flourishes of vituperation are 
almost invariably pruned. The translation 
is less diffuse than the original, and anything 
smacking of irreverence or requiring know- 
ledge of Latin is very carefully modified. 

Changes of this sort make it extremely 
difficult to assign any of the translation’s 
substantive variants confidently to a copy- 
text, and, although it is almost certain that 
a text deriving directly from Quarto C was 
consulted by the translator and it is quite 
possible that he may have looked at later 
editions as well, the freedom used in adapt- 
ing the original makes it improbable that 
the translator would have considered such 
a collation necessary. It seems more likely 
that his immediate source was an edition— 
possibly a made-up edition—which no 
longer exists. 

Some of the readings peculiar to the 
Dutch text may derive from a lost English 
edition, therefore; but it would be impos- 
sible to single out such variants from the 
many alterations undoubtedly made by the 
translator himself. 

If “‘ Hermit” is correct in his surmises, A 
Quip ran into several impressions in trans- 
lation; and the question arises of why it was 
popular with the Dutch. Why should such 
a minor work have been translated at all? 

“Hermit” himself suggests merely that 
Greene may already have been known in 
Holland because of his plays. The style and 
subject matter of the tract must also have 
contributed to its popularity, however. A 
Quip is undeniably pungent and racy, and 
criticism of defaulting tradesmen and 
nouveaux-riches is current in all lands. 
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Moreover, the particular corruptions and 
social theories that the pamphlet presents in 
an English setting were peculiarly relevant 
for the Netherlands: there, too, the opening 
up of markets in the New World had resulted 
in an economic revolution which completely 
changed the country’s social structure. 
Leyden, for instance, where the translation 
was printed, was booming with woollen 
trades recently transferred from the South. 
And much of Greene’s criticism is aimed at 
abuses in this particular industry. 

The “ popular” Dutch attitude to social 
change does not seem to have been the con- 
servative attitude of A Quip,* however; nor, 
according to Thomas Overbury in 1609, was 
the great disparity between riches and 
poverty, which was the chief cause of social 
unrest in England, observable in a Holland 
where “no one priuate man... [was] 
exceeding rich, and few very poor ”.° 

The Dutch reaction to social change was 
complicated by the United Provinces’ fight 
against Spanish domination, a long struggle 
which split the Netherlands into two halves 
and resulted in a movement northwards of 
trade and industry formerly concentrated in 
the southern states.*° In fact, the split 
between A Quip’s social classes had an 
almost geographical demarcation in the 
Netherlands: rich traders and manu- 
facturers to the North, peasants and conser- 
vative, landowning nobility to the South. 
Consequently, capitalism in Holland had a 
different political and religious significance 
from in England, since it was only their 
prosperity that enabled the northern states 
to resist Spain and Catholicism. 

In spite of A Quip’s undoubted raciness 
and Greene’s possible reputation as a play- 
wright, therefore, it is still a little surprising 
that the translation of so conservative, even 
reactionary, and anti-puritan a tract should 
have made its appearance from a city in 
Holland which was a thriving new centre of 
the woollen industry. 

R. B. PARKER. 

University of Wisconsin. 


® For contemporary Dutch antagonism to ideas 
of hereditary aristocracy, see Fynes Morison’s 
Itinerary, ed. Charles Hughes, Shakespeare's 
England (London, 1903), 369. 

® Observations in his Travails vpon the State st 
the xvii. Provinces as they stood Anno Dom. I 
(London, 1626), 4. 

10 See Pieter Geyl, The Revolt of the Netherlands, 
1555-1609 (London, 1932), passim. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE VOCABULARY 
OF JOHN MARSTON—XX 


canvas-backed. (a. unrecorded in O.E.D. 
except as applied to a North American 
duck, but cf. Canvas-back. sb.l. Marston 
uses the a. in fig. sense, applying it to a 
person whose outward appearance belies his 
real nature.) 1605 EHo. Ill, 92. This 
Sattin belly, & Canvas backt Touchstone. 
([M. S. Allen, T. M. Parrott, and the editors 
of the Oxford Jonson all agree that the 
scene in which this occurs is Marston’s.] 

carcanet. (O.E.D. 1. tb. A_ jewelled 
ornament for the head. 1611.) 1599 AR, 
I, 75. Curled haires, hung full of sparkling 
Carcanets, [O.E.D. cites this as its second 
ex., dating AR 1630. No edn. of the play 
appeared between the publication of the Q. 
in 1602 and the first “ collected” edn. pro- 
duced for William Sheares in 1633.] 


carted. (O.E.D. ppl.a. 1683.) 1604 
Fawne, II, 192. Thou art borne to be 
scornde of every carted community. 


[Marston here uses the word with the spec. 
sense of “carted as a punishment ”, the first 
O.E.D. ex. of which is dated 1692.] [There 
is a fifteenth-century instance of carted in 
M.E.D., s.v. carten, v. Edd.] 

casked. (O.E.D. ppl.a. 1624.) 1599 
A&M, I, 59. Andrugios head, Royally 
casked in a helme of steele. 

centaur. (O.E.D. 2. fig. An unnatural 
hybrid creation. 1606.) 1604 Mal, I, 163. 
The foole graspes clouds, and shall beget 
Centaures. 

certainty. (O.E.D. 2. 1611.) 1604 Mal. 
I, 186. The villanous certainty is, the doore 
was not bolted. 

chill. (O.E.D. a. 4. fig. a. 1750.) 1598 
Scourge, Sat. III, 28. It keepes him, and 
free’th him from chill feare. 

christen. (O.E.D. v. 5. gen. 1642.) 1599 
A&M, I, 15. No sooner mischief’s borne in 
regenty, But flattery christens it with policy. 

cockle-demois. (O.E.D.  sb.pl. 1613.) 
1603 DC, II, 70. Cocledemoy, a knavishly 
witty City companion. ([Cocledemoy is 
here the name of one of the dramatis 
Personae, suggesting that the word was 
already in common use, and not one of 
Marston’s inventions. O.E.D. cites a single 
example, in the p/., noting that “it has been 
suggested that the meaning is shells of some 
kind representing money”. Since Marston 
gives this name to his witty trickster the 
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word may have rather the meaning of spur- 
ious or counterfeit coin.] 


come on. (O.E.D. Come, v. 62. b. 1606.) 
1598 Scourge, Sat. V. 60. Ile not be his 
wife. He’le nere come on. [The first 


O.E.D. ex. is also from Marston, Soph., 
II. 20.] 

contagious. (O.E.D. a. 4. fig. 1660.) 1600 
JDE, Ill, 214. Flie from the pestilence of 
my contagious griefe. 

court-amble. (The manner of walking or 
dancing at court. Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 
1605 EHo. Ill, 95. Tread light, light. I and 
fall so: that’s the court-Amble. [Here 
Marston also antedates the first O.E.D. ex. 
of amble, sb. 2. 1607. The scene in which 
this occurs is ascribed to Marston by the 
editors of the play.] 

court-cut, (In the manner or fashion of 
the court, with spec. reference to dress. 
Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 1605 EHo. Ill, 91. 
The one must bee Ladyfied forsooth: and 
be attir’d just to the Court-cut. [Same scene 
as preceding.] 

court-scab. (Used euphemistically for 
venereal disease. Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 
1603 DC, Il, 78. Is a gallant pocky, you 
must say he has the court scab. 

court-sport. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 1605 
EHo. Ill, 96. I will play . . . With arme, 
or legge, or any other member, if it bee a 


court-sport. [Marston’s scene.] 
damnation. (sb. An evil or wicked 
person. Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 1603 DC, 


II, 134. O thou comely damnation. 1604 
Mal. I, 205. Out, yee antient damnation. 
[The word is not Marston’s. Cf. Romeo 
& Juliet I. v. “Ancient damnation”. 
Marston seems to have been the only other 
dramatist to use it in this sense, and it crops 
up again in the anonymous Lust’s Dom- 
inion (c. 1600), ed. J. le G. Brereton 
(Louvain, 1930), line 3262, ‘“ Damnation 
vanish from me”. As I have shown else- 
where this play is in part the work of 
Marston."] 
daringly. (O.E.D. adv. 1605.) 1604 
Fawne, Il, 191. Let him never be so dar- 
ingly ambitious. [The first ex. cited by 
O.E.D. is from EHo, III, 98, a scene which 
most authorities ascribe to Marston. The 
use of this word supports the argument for 
Marston’s authorship of this passage.] 
deceit-enticing. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 


1" The Authorship of ‘Lust’s Dominion’”, 
S.P., lv (1958), pp. 39-61. 
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1598 Scourge, Ad Rithmum, 12-13. Come 
riming numbers . . . with your deceit/ 
Inticing eares. 

demure. (O.E.D. a. 3. Affectedly or con- 
strainedly grave or decorous. 1693.) 1598 
Scourge, Sat. III, 133. Shall Balbus, the 
demure Athenian, Dreame of the death of 
next Vicarian? [From the context it is 
clear that it is not the earlier sense 2, 
“ sober, grave, serious’, that is intended.] 

depraved. (O.E.D. ppl.a. 1. 1610.) 1604 
Mal. I, 166. Depraved nature stamps in 
lasting steele. 

eat out. (O.E.D. Eat. v. 17. c. 1616.) 1598 
Scourge, Sat. VII, 121. Enfeebling riot... 
Hath eaten out that sacred influence Which 
made him man. 

eat up. (O.E.D. Eat. v. 18. c. 1680.) 1598 
Pigmalion, Sat. I, 98. There, like no 
quaint-stomach’d man Eats up his arms. 
Ibid. 101. Fie, that his ostrich stomach 
should disgest His ostrich feather, eat up 
Venice lace. 

eating. (O.E.D. ppl.a. 2. 1621.) 1600 
JDE, Mil, 217. Which way shall I cleanse 
The eating poyson of this venomde oyle? 


egregiousness. (O.E.D. 1632.) 1604 
Fawne, Il, 198. O the egregiousnes of 
folly. 

elegy. (O.E.D. 2. Vaguely used in wider 


sense. 1600.) 1598 Pigmalion, Sat. Il, 41. 
That same elegy, That fair-framed piece of 
sweetest poesy. Jbid., Sat. Ill, 59. His 
chamber hanged about with elegies. 

enricher. (O.E.D. c. 1610.) 1604 Fawne, 
II, 198. Health drinkers, & neat inrichers 
of barbers, & perfumers. 

envy-starved. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 
1601 WYW, II, 248. Yon envy-starved 
Curre may yealpe. 

Esquiline. (adj. Reeking, filthy. The 
reference is to the Esquiline Gate, just out- 
side which was a burial-ground for the poor, 
also used as a refuse dump. Unrecorded 
in O.E.D.) 1598 Scourge, Sat. IX, 34. So 
this vnciuill groome, Ill-tutor’d pedant, 
Mortimers numbers With muck-pit esculine 
filth bescumbers. [There are frequent re- 
ferences to Port Esquiline in Marston’s 
satires. ] 

exorbitant. (O.E.D. a. 4. a. Of actions, 
appetites, desires, etc. 1621.) 1604 Fawne, 
Il, 148. Nor hath my life Once tasted of 
exorbitant affects, Longings or the least of 
disranct shapes. 
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fair-cheeked. (O.E.D. 1870.) 1604 Mal. 
I, 170. Faire-cheekt Lady. 

fair-proportioned. (Unrecorded in 
O.E.D.) 1604 Mal. I, 186. He is faire-pro- 


portioned. 

fair-shaped. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 
1604 Mal. I, 159. So boundlesse loving, 
faore-shapt, sweete. 

faithlessness. (O.E.D. 1605.) 1604 Mal. 
I, 205. Impudencie and faithlesnes are the 
mayne stayes to greatnesse. 

falling-back. (O.E.D. Falling, vbl.sb. 6. 
1659.) 1604 Mal. I, 188. I have quite 
forgot it . . . saving the falling back. 

favour-wearer. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 
1604 Fawne, I, 198. All favour wearers, 
sonnet mongers and health drinkers. 


fencing. (ppl.a. Engaged in fencing or 
sword-play. Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 1604 
Mal. I, 185. These fencing  tip-tap 
Courtiers. 


fencing-feats. (Unrecorded in O.E.D.) 
1598 Scourge, Sat. X, 53. Martius speakes, 
Who nere discourseth but of fencing feates. 

fixed. (O.E.D. ppl.a. 7. al698.) 1599 
A&M, I, 15. Hast thou yeelded up our fixt 
decree Unto the Genoan Embassadour? 

fub. (O.E.D. f1. 1614.) 1604 Mal. I, 
= Ha yee Inhumane villaine godnight 


ub. 

full-charged. (O.E.D. Full, adj. 12. b. 
1613.) 1598 Scourge, Sat. IX, 81. Like 
th’ratling Of a huge, double, full-charg’d 


culuering? 

gold-wrought. (O.E.D. Gold, 9. c. 1625.) 
1601 WYW, II, 245. My _ gold-wrought 
Wast-coate. 

grey-haired. (O.E.D. b. fig. 1611.) 1600 


JDE, Ill, 225. Old gray hayr’d pietie. 
GusTAv Cross. 
University of Sydney. 


(To be continued) 


MIDDLETON’S WAY WITH NAMES 
(Continued from ccv. 98) 


L USSURIOSO. The quality of Lussurioso 
of The Phoenix is accurately suggested 
by his name. He is a minor character. If 
Middleton wrote The Revenger's Tragedy, 
he may well have thought that the earlier 
Lussurioso would have been forgotten. 
Maria, Mary, and Moll. Moll was the 
standard abbreviation of Mary.?* The 


23 Together with Mall. Withycombe, s.v. Mary. 
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three Molls are really Marys, and those 
of The Roaring Girl and A Chaste Maid 
are on occasion addressed as Mary. 

On the other hand, Mary Fitzallard of 
The Roaring Girl, whom Table 1 credits to 
Middleton, is probably not his. The play 
was written by Middleton and Dekker 
together, and Dekker is usually given the 
main plot, of which Mary Fitzallard is 
heroine. 

That leaves Middleton with three Marias 
and three Molls or Marys. His interest in 
these names is the more striking in that they 
were not common in England during his 
lifetime. Mary lost favour after the Refor- 
mation and did not come back until the 
middle of the seventeenth century.** Maria 
was not popular until the eighteenth 
century.”> In Jacobean times it would have 
been regarded as Spanish or Italian. 
Nevertheless two of Middleton’s Marias are 
English. 

The three Marias have little in common. 
Maria of The Spanish Gipsy is the mother 
of the wronged Clara, Maria of Anything is 
a child, and Maria of The Family is an 
Ibsenite young woman determined to assert 
all her womanly rights. 

The three Molls have a good deal in 
common. Moll Plus of The Puritan is, like 
Maria of The Family, outspoken about her 
rights. The right which most interests her 
is a woman’s right to marriage and the 
consummation of marriage. She is neither 
dignified nor winsome, and the play treats 
her satirically. 

Moll, the heroine of The Roaring Girl, 
was founded on a notorious woman of the 
town, Moll Cutpurse, but the drama ele- 
vates her. The stage Moll is brave, honour- 
able, a protagonist of women’s rights, and 
yet not lacking in charm. 

Moll Yellowhammer of A Chaste Maid 
followed hard upon the heels of the Roar- 
ing Girl, apparently within a year or two. 
She is the titular heroine of her play, and 
has all the merits associated with a heroine, 
sweetness, virtue, charm. Though lacking 
the masculine hardihood of the Roaring 
Girl, she resembles her in firmness and 
virtue, and successfully resists the pressure 
meant to make her marry a man she does 
not love. 

But how could Middleton have used Moll 
in A Chaste Maid only a year or two after 


24 Ibid. 
25 Ibid., s.v. Maria. 
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he had used it in The Roaring Girl? Per- 
haps he simply liked the name. Perhaps he 
regarded the portrait of the roaring Moll as 
biography and felt free to use her name in 
fiction. Perhaps, again, the roaring Moll 
was primarily the work of his collaborator 
Dekker, as several scholars have believed. 
I propose to refer to these points in another 
article. 

Even if roaring Moll were given to 
Dekker, the remaining two Molls and Maria 
of The Family would still form a pattern; 
they stand up for their rights. Two of the 
three are admirable in other respects, a high 
percentage for Middleton. It appears as 
though his associations with the names are 
favourable. For a suggestion of a possible 
cause, see Middleton’s family names. 

Oliver. Since the 1640s Oliver has auto- 
matically suggested Cromwell, but for 
Middleton the primary associations with 
Oliver were presumably Charlemagne’s 
paladin and the olive tree, a symbol of 
fruitfulness. In Miéiddleton’s Olivers the 
connection with fertility is apparent, but any 
suggestion of the paladin would be ironic. 

Sir Oliver Muckhill of The Puritan courts 
the Widow Plus, and so may be associated 
with fertility. A hill of muck, if not delect- 
able, might promote growth. 

Sir Oliver Kix of A Chaste Maid is more 
complex. Kix, it will be remembered, is a 
form of kex, which means the dried stems 
of certain plants and, figuratively, a dried- 
up sapless person. Oliver and Kix, then, 
contradict one another. In this case Kix 
is appropriate and Oliver is ironic. Kix is 
married but, despite his and Lady Kix’s 
great desire for children, childless. For a 
fee, Touchwood Senior undertakes to cure 
Lady Kix’s barrenness. His cure is to 
impregnate her himself. The difference 
between the dried stem of a herbaceous 
plant and the solid wood upon which one 
knocks for luck: seems to be conscious 
symbolism. 

Sir Oliver Twilight of No Wit, No Help 
also is concerned with conception, though 
legitimately. He wants his children when 
they marry to live in his house so that his 
grand-children may be begotten on his 
forefathers’ feather-beds (I. i. 135-37). The 
name Twilight, incidentally, suits this shady 
household well. And the two young Twi- 
lights are in love with two Sunsets. 

The three Olivers so far mentioned, 
besides their connection with fertility, have 
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in common their status as knights. Is this 
mere accident, or is it a reminiscence of 
Charlemagne’s paladin? If so, the remin- 
iscence is ironic, for three knights less heroic 
would be hard to find. There is also Sir 
Oliver Needy who, though not actually a 
character, appears in the list of borrowers 
read by Frippery the pawnbroker in Your 
Five Gallants (I. i). Middleton’s early 
comedies often satirize the low estate to 
which knighthood had fallen under James, 
and one of the functions of the Sir Olivers 
seems to be to contribute to this satire. 

The Oliver of The Mayor is completely 
different from the others, being neither a 
knight nor connected with fertility. He is 
the fustian weaver, rival of Simon the 
tanner for the office of mayor. He is also a 
Puritan (some centuries too early) and as 
such is mocked, though not very severely. 
As a punishment for his hostility to the 
theatre he is forced to witness the perform- 
ance of a band of strolling players: “ For 
rebels there are many deaths, but sure the 
only way/To execute a Puritan is seeing of 
a play” (V. i. 190-1). He is a rather 
likeable character, and in the end has the 
laugh on Simon. But why is he called 
Oliver? He does not at all fit into the 
pattern of his three predecessors, 

Two possible explanations are readily 
available. Stork, Rowley’s editor, suggests 
that Rowley may have written the comic 
scenes.”® In this case, Rowley, not Middle- 
ton, would be responsible for Oliver. Stork 
does not, however, offer much in the way of 
evidence. Bald cannot recognize Rowley’s 
hand in the play, but believes that the 
comic scenes may be based on an older 
play.”” If they were, Middleton may simply 
have taken Oliver over from the older play. 
There is, however, no certainty that the 
older play existed. 

Perhaps Middleton used the name because 
he liked its mellifluous sound. 

Thomas. A playwright usually has inhibi- 
tions about using his own name, and in 
Middleton’s case there was the complication 
that Thomas was also the first name of his 
villainous stepfather, Harvey.?* Neverthe- 


910% pn W. PO William Rowley (Philadelphia, 
1 ... 

27 Balas, edition of Hengist (The Mayor of Q.), 
Pp. Xvii;xxiii. 

28 Mildred G. Christian, ‘‘ A Sidelight 0m tbe 


fascinating 


amy History of Thomas Middleton ”’, 
xliv 


(1947), 490-496, gives some 
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less there are several versions of Thomas in 
Middleton’s plays. 

Thomasine of Michaelmas Term is the 
wife of the monéy-lender Quomodo. She is 
a lively and attractive woman called by her 
husband “sweet honey-thigh”. I can sug- 
guest no explanation why Middleton should 
have given her a version of his own name. 
There is also Thomasine Tweedles of The 
Family of Love. This Thomasine does not 
appear on stage, but the letter charging 
Glister with responsibility for an illegitimate 
child is written in her name (V. iii. 339). She 
signs herself “Your poor nurse”. The use 
of Thomasine twice in rapid succession 
makes it look as though Middleton is 
creating a joke for an inner circle, perhaps 
the actors, perhaps the habitués of the 
Blackfriars, perhaps both 

Sir Thomas Long appears briefly in V. i of 
The Roaring Girl. As his function in the 
drama is practically nil, it looks as though 
he is there chiefly for the double entendre.”* 
Dekker, Middleton’s collaborator in the 
play, was also a Thomas. As it is uncer- 
tain which of them wrote V. i, either may 
have been joking at the expense of the 
other, or at his own expense; or the joke 
may have been shared. 

Tomaso de Piracquo is the Cassandra- 
like brother of Alonzo, the betrothed of 
Beatrice Joanna in The Changeling. His 
name, personality, and dramatic function 
were taken over from Middleton’s chief 
source, John Reynolds’ The Triumphs of 
God's Revenge against .. . Murder.” 
There was, however, nothing to prevent 
Middleton from altering Tomaso’s name; 
he made many other alterations to Reynolds’ 
story, including the part that affects 
Tomaso.*? 

Tomaso is a minor character in the play, 
but his brief appearances are dramatic. In 
II. i he warns Alonzo that Beatrice Joanna 
does not love him, and that to proceed with 
the marriage would be unwise. In IV. ii he 
suspects that Alonzo has been murdered, but 
can prove nothing. In V. ii he taxes De 
Flores with murder and tries to provoke a 
duel. He is the one character with the in- 
sight to sense what is really happening. He 


details of the relations between Harvey and Middle- 
ton’s mother. 
f.n. 10. 
8° London, 1621. The copy I read is in the 
possession of the Folger Library. 
31 In Reynolds, Alsemero is challenged to a duel 
by Tomaso, and kills him treacherously; p. 142 
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grasps the truth, but no one will listen. To 
see in this vignette the self-projection of a 
playwright who feels that he has prophetic 
insight would go beyond the available facts. 
It seems reasonable to suppose, however, 
that the coincidence of the names may have 
affected Middleton’s treatment of Tomaso. 

The repetitions. The repetitions, despite 
their volume, do not mean that Middleton 
was indifferent to duplication. After all, he 
provided some three hundred names which 
are not duplicated as against some twenty- 
three (or twenty-six) which are. Further- 
more, his most memorable characters, with 
two exceptions, have names which are used 
only once. There is one Quomodo, one Sir 
Bounteous Progress, one Ager, and in the 
tragedies one Livia, one Bianca, one 
Beatrice Joanna. The two exceptions are 
Roaring Moll and De Flores, and both were 
imposed upon Middleton by his sources. 

On the other hand, Middleton did repeat 
his names with what a modern might con- 
sider indifference to the literary proprieties. 
If he had had any idea that future genera- 
tions would pore over his works, perhaps he 
might have been more careful. And per- 
haps not. 

The repetitions do fall off as Middleton 
got older. If 1614 is taken as the mid-point 
of his life as playwright, and The Witch, as 
being of uncertain date, is omitted from 
consideration, there are twelve plays with 
fifty-one repetitions in the first half of 
Middleton’s career and ten plays with thirty 
repetitions in the second half. The average 
drops. Perhaps Middleton became a more 
careful artist; perhaps the explanation is 
connected, rather, with the more serious 
tone of his plays, which necessitated greater 
realism. 

A few names seem to have fascinated 
Middleton, Francis and Frank, Maria and 
Moll, and in a lesser way George. Isabella 
should, I think, be included, despite the 
uncertainty of its provenance. Middleton, 
on the whole, is fascinated by what repels 
rather than by what attracts, but there are 
exceptions. Middleton responds to the 
pathos of the Isabellas, and the Marias and 
the Molls are liked and admired. 

Not much light has been shed, after all, 
on the authorship of The Revenger's 
Tragedy. In view of what has been dis- 
covered about Middleton’s repetitiveness, 
the duplications of Castiza and Lussurioso 
cannot be pressed as arguments against his 
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being the author. Some students may even 
see the duplication as evidence of his 
authorship. 

Anonymous _ characters. Middleton 
allows some of his characters, even quite 
important ones, to remain nameless. 
Examples are Ager’s antagonist in A Fair 
Quarrel, known only as “ the Colonel”, the 
Welshwoman in A Chaste Maid, the Duke 
and Duchess in The Witch, and in Women 
Beware Women the Duke, the Cardinal, 
Guardiano (can this be a name?), the Ward, 
and Leantio’s mother. No one seems to 
have complained of the anonymity, perhaps 
because each of these characters has a 
status, Official or otherwise, which serves as 
a label. 

Ensembles. Sometimes several names are 
meant to be taken together: the Sunsets 
and the Twilights of No Wit, No Help; the 
three Hoards of A Trick, Walkadine, 
Onesiphorus, Joyce, and opposed to 
them the Lucres, Pecunius and Ginny. In 
the same play Kix has a friend, Limber; the 
Kix of A Chaste Maid has a friend, Touch- 
wood. In The Puritan the three Puritan 
servants who make their entrance “ in black 
scurvie mourning coats, and books at their 
girdles” are called Saint-Mary-Overies, 
Saint-Tantlings (the names of churches), and 
Frailty, in parody of the Puritan mania for 
names which testified to religious faith and 
doctrine. 

Inesse and Possibility are the Puritans set 
to guard Mistress Harebrain in A Mad 
World. The two names must be read 
together. An estate in esse (in being) gave 
possession of land; an estate in possibility 
would give possession after the estate in esse 
ended.**? The two estates would amount 
together, as a rule, to an estate in fee simple, 
or ownership. Inesse and Possibility are 
never seen apart, as though both of them are 
needed to amount to one person. Satire 
upon the Puritan interest in property seems 
to be intended. 

The most striking ensemble, however, is 
that of A Game at Chesse, in which most of 
the characters are chessmen, white for 
England and black for Spain. The virtue 
of one side and the villainy of the other are 
by this simple device suggested with great 
economy. 


32 Paul S. Clarkson and Clyde T. Warren, The 
Law of Property in Shakespeare and the Elizabethan 
Drama (Baltimore, 1942), pp. 72-75. 
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Various names. Ephestian Quomodo is 
the usurer-trickster in Michaelmas Term. 
Quomodo is Latin for “in what way?” In 
what way has Quomodo made himself 
wealthy? The answer is, in a highly ques- 
tionable way. Alternatively, his name may 
signify the commodity he dispenses to his 
clients, the wherewithal. Ephestian does not 
look like a real name, but the O.E.D. lists it 
as a word (obsolete and rare), and gives a 
unique example of its use in 1652. It is 
derived from the Greek ephestios (é¢éoT10s) 
and means domestic as opposed to foreign. 
I have found no other instance of its use as 
a name, but far stranger appellations were 
coined in the seventeenth century.** Middle- 
ton may well have observed it from life. 


Priss, the name of a harlot in A Fair 
Quarrel, seems to be meant as a gibe at the 
Puritans. Priscilla, a New Testament 
diminutive of Prisca became one of the great 
Puritan names. (The modern adjective 
prissy, though said to be derived from prim 
and sissy, may have some connection with 
Priscilla.) In applying Priss to a harlot, 
Middleton follows his familiar practice of 
satirizing the Puritans by attributing to them 
the very faults against which they preached. 

Trimtram of A Fair Quarrel is servant to 
Chough, a Cornish gentleman whose unwill- 
ingness to duel provides a comic counter- 
point to the duel between Captain Ager and 
the Colonel. Chough’s reluctance to fight is 
balanced by a willingness to woo. Trimtram 
appears to be a parody of Tristram, the name 
of the Cornish knight equally distinguished 
for valour and amorousness. 


Ager will probably remind a modern of 
the Latin word for field, but a Jacobean’s 
response may have been different. The first 
syllable of the adjective eager was presum- 
ably pronounced by Jacobeans to rhyme 
with may. The pronunciations of Ager and 
eager would, then, have been identical. 
Captain Ager’s name, pointing to his eager 
spirit, is in the tradition of the morality. 
This is entirely a matter of sound. The 
etymology has nothing to do with eagerness. 
Ager comes from Algar.** Algar comes 
from Alfar, meaning elf-spear.*° Elf-spear 


33 Bardsley gives a number of amusing examples 
in Curiosities of Puritan Nomenclature. 

34 Bardsley, Dictionary of English and Welsh 
Surnames, s.v. Agar. 

35 Withycombe, s.v. Algar. 
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is not a bad name for the redoubtable 
captain, but Middleton was _ probably 
unaware of this happy stroke. 


WILLIAM POWER. 
Marshall College, West Virginia. 


(To be continued) 


THOMAS HOWARD'S “SEVEN WISE 
MISTRISSES ” 


QE of the persistent characteristics of 

popular fiction in the seventeenth 
century is the appearance of sequels or con- 
tinuations, a phenomenon particularly in 
evidence after 1660. Apparently realizing 
the profoundly conservative tastes of their 
public, both literary hacks and publishers 
whose trade lay much among more humble 
readers sought to capitalize upon the estab- 
lished success of books which had already 
proved attractive to previous generations. 
A literary precedent need hardly be adduced 
for such an obvious notion as that of pro- 
viding sequels to old favourites, but if the 
idea had not occurred spontaneously to 
anyone, there was the example of the cyclic 
Spanish romances (the fifth and seventh 
books of the Amadis series appeared for 
the first time in English in 1664 and 1693 
respectively), or, on a rather higher social 
plane, the translations of French heroic 
romances which went deliciously on and on. 
Reynard the Fox, which had been appear- 
ing in almost the same version since the 
days of Caxton, was fitted with a second 
part, and then a third, the latter dealing 
with the deeds of Reynard’s_ son, 
Reynardine; it was also distinguished by the 
production of a sort of parody or imitation, 
Cawwood the Rook, in which the same 
situation and procedure are used but with 
the substitution of birds for animals in the 
action. The collection of tragical tales 
which John Reynolds earlier in the century 
published as The Triumphs of God's 
Revenge was increased by the addition of 
ten more similar stories in the 1679 edition. 
Even romances whose authors themselves 
thoughtfully provided their own sequels, 
Emanuel Forde’s Parismus and Richard 
Johnson’s Seven Champions, were given 
third parts, as was Pilgrim’s Progress with 
a few years of its original publication. 
“More of the same” seems to have been a 
recognized publishing procedures for this 
sort of material. 
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A most interesting example of this cate- 
gory of secondary books, whose very 
existence depends on some popular original, 
is Thomas Howard’s History of the Seven 
Wise Mistrisses of Rome, 1663, which was 
designed to exploit the reputation of the 
anonymous History of the Seven Wise 
Masters of Rome, the seventeenth-century 
prose version of that ancient set of framed 
tales most generally known as the Seven 
Sages. Since the frame of the Seven Wise 
Masters is so neatly closed at the end that 
it does not lend itself readily to a continua- 
tion or a sequel using the same characters 
of their offspring, the Seven Wise Mistrisses 
is an imitation, using the same situation and 
procedure. Unlike the similar Cawwood, 
a slight and sketchy production hardly one- 
third the length of its original, Reynard, 
Howard’s book is slightly longer than its 
parent, which it follows with remarkable 
fidelity down to the smallest detail. (In fact, 
many of the cuts illustrating the 1663 
edition of Mistrisses are those used in the 
1633 edition of Masters.) With the single 
exception of the final pages, where its 
author goes off on a tack for which his 
model furnished no specific hint, Mistrisses 
parallels Masters closely at every point; 
Howard wrote with the other book fresh in 
his mind, though, since he avoids repeating 
the actual words of his original, it is prob- 
ably from a recent reading than from the 
book itself that he worked. 

The differentiating element in Mistrisses is 
change of sex. Instead of an emperor 
(widower) who entrusts his only son to 
seven learned men to educate, we have a 
widowed queen who gives her only daughter 
into the tutelage of seven learned women; 
instead of a jealous, wicked queen as the 
villain we have a jealous, wicked, and 
lascivious counsellor; instead of the 
unmasking of a servant dressed as a 
chambermaid at the denouement, we have 
a chambermaid dressed as a male servant. 
The accusation of the youth, prince or 
princess, remains the same in both stories, 
however, as does hence the motivation for 
the telling of the tales which follow: the 
chaste son or daughter rejects the indecent 
proposals of the villain, is thereupon 
denounced for having done what actually 
he or she has refused to do, and is at once 
condemned to death by a too credulous 
parent. The victim is prevented from speak- 
ing in his own behalf by a convenient 
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mechanism (consultation of the stars has 
revealed that he will surely die if he opens 
his mouth during the next seven days), and 
his preservation must thus depend on the 
seven wise masters or mistresses, each one 
of whom tells in turn a cautionary and dis- 
suasive tale which results in deferment of 
the execution. The villain, on the other 
hand, regularly counters with an equally 
cautionary tale but one tending in the 
opposite direction, so that reprieve is daily 
followed by renewal of the sentence. At 
the end of the seven days, the innocent 
victim, released from silence, speaks out, 
demonstrates unanswerably that the accuser 
is a person of unchaste life, and then tells 
the final tale, the fifteenth. Innocence is 
firmly established, guilt punished, the 
emperor (empress) abdicates in favour of 
his rightful, and obviously, wise successor. 

At this point Masters ends. Howard, 
however, either loath to put down his pen 
or eager to show what he could do when 
released from the limitations of the imita- 
tion, embarks on a thirty-page novella in 
which he includes many of the standard plot 
clichés of the amatory tales of the early 
seventeenth century. After spending a few 
pages on the details of the trial, confession, 
and execution of the wicked counsellor, a 
matter which Masters disposes of in a 
couple of short paragraphs, Howard goes 
on to chronicle the subsequent life of 
Sabrina, the virtuous princess, now ruling in 
her mother’s stead. Noted throughout the 
world for her great wisdom, she has a long 
and happy reign, marred only by trouble 
with the Tartars; telling us about this 
permits the author to get a little fighting into 
the book. She then married Alexander 
King of Egypt and we are treated to some 
of the details of his wooing. Alexander 
retains his romantic pre-nuptial love even 
after marriage, for whenever he and 
Sabrina are separated for any reason, he 
sends her a love message (apparently always 
the same one) in verse, which, with some- 
what daring taste, he plagiarized from 
Carew’s “ A Rapture”, choosing lines 23-96 
and 105-114 for his purpose. But after the 
happy pair have had seven years of 
* unparallel’d flourishment”, the King of 
Syra challenges Alexander and defeats him, 
forcing him to flee to an uninhabited island 
where he and Sabrina spend the rest of 
their lives, to be at length buried in one 
sepulchre. 
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The fifteen inset stories in Mistrisses are 
much of a piece with those in Masters. 
Such similarity is, of course, more or less 
inevitable, since each of the tales in both 
books must necessarily drive home one or 
the other of the two alternating and con- 
flicting themes: children are not to be 
trusted when it comes to a crown, or, things 
are not what they seem. Only once is 
Howard slavish in his imitation: his first 
story is simply a retelling in different terms 
of the first story in Masters (arbor), with a 
magic well substituted for the magic tree. 
After this, however, he abandons such close 
following of his model and produces tales 
which are not based directly on those in 
Masters (though the second Mistress’s tale 
is in part a variant of the first Master’s tale 
(canis)). He does preserve the same general 
flavour as the earlier stories, as indeed the 
success of his venture demanded, largely 
through the use of folkloristic material. 
The chief point of difference lies in 
Howard’s heavier reliance on supernatural 
motifs; one story (the accuser’s third tale) 
makes interesting use of contemporary 
witchcraft beliefs and ideas. To produce a 
new work which so closely corresponds to 
a much older book in tone and spirit argues, 
even in the seventeenth century, for at least 
a happy knack at pastiche. 

Though Howard’s book could hardly 
hope to enjoy the popularity of its model, 
it nevertheless earned a quite respectable 
fame of its own. Esdaile’s bibliography 
lists seven editions down to 1740, one of 
which claims on its titlepage to be the 
twenty-second, while the British Museum 
Catalogue lists a 1792 edition which says it 
is the fiftieth. Even if these claims are, as 
I suspect, rather exaggerated, enough truth 
remains to indicate that the book continued 
to be read long after its initial appearance. 
The History of the Seven Wise Mistrisses 
contributed as much as any other book of 
its kind to the delight and possibly edifica- 
tion of simple-minded readers for well over 
a century. More could hardly be asked of 


it. CHarRLEs C. MISH. 
University of Maryland. 


* NEAR-PRINT ” 
"THE term near-print, as it is frequently 
used in books on printing and librarian- 
ship, is ndt included in O.E.D. or its 1933 
Supplement. A typical occurrence of the 
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word is found in The University Library 
by Wilson and Tauber: “ Journals, govern- 
ment documents, near-print, newspapers, 
manuscripts . . . have to be secured on an 
unprecedented scale’... This writer has 
found the term defined in only one source, 
The A. L. A. Glossary of Library Terms by 
Elizabeth H. Thompson.” Dr. Thompson 
lists the term and cross-refers the reader to 
“Processed”, under which the following 
definition is given: ‘“ Reproduced by 
duplicating processes other than ordinary 
printing, as by mimeograph, multigraph, 
rotograph, miultilith, etc. Also called 
Near-print. Applied especially to govern- 


ment publications.” R Barn SHUMAN. 
San José State College. 


1 (New York, 1956), p. 7. 
2 (Chicago, 1943), p. 90. 
3 [bid., p. 106. 


“OROONOKO”: A STUDY OF THE 
FACTUAL ELEMENTS 


DURING the latter part of the seventeenth 

century travel narratives and descrip- 
tions of life in foreign lands had a special 
fascination for English readers, most of 
whom did not care whether what was 
served up to them was fact or fiction. 
Indeed, it would be difficult to sift the one 
from the other in books where these two 
ingredients had been skilfully blended 
together. Such a book was Mrs. Aphra 
Behn’s Oroonoko: or The History of the 
Royal Slave which appeared in 1688 and 
was an immediate success. It captured the 
imagination of the public as much by its 
realistic story of the tragic lovers “so 
greatly born, so sensible, so beautiful, so 
young, and so fond”, as by its vivid des- 
cription of the exotic—tropical Surinam, 
the land of “ eternal Spring ”. 

Her acquaintances evidently believed that 
her story included an account of what she 
had herself witnessed in the British colony 
of Surinam where she said she had lived for 
a period. And there is little doubt that she 
was writing from personal experience of 
some of the incidents related in her book, 
although the characters of the lovers are 
idealized, and the general effect of the story 
is heightened and intensified by a passionate 
sense of justice on the part of the writer. 
But some critics of this century doubt 
whether she had ever been to Surinam; and 
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even those who have made out a very con- 
vincing case for her actually having lived 
there for a time, find it hard to believe some 
factual details of the story which to them 
appear grossly exaggerated, if not entirely 
fantastic. 


Miss V. Sackville-West in her Aphra 
Behn, the Incomparable Astrea (1929), dis- 
cusses the date of Mrs. Behn’s visit to 
Surinam and comes to the conclusion that 
she could not have stayed there later than 
1664. She adduces in support of this view 
some quotations from contemporary cor- 
respondence and a passage from James 
Rodway’s Chronological History of the 
Discovery and Settlement of Guiana 1493- 
1668 (Georgetown, Demarara, 1888). She 
further points out that two of the characters 
mentioned by name, Byam the deputy- 
governor and Trefry the kindly overseer, 
were historical figures. A third which seems 
to have escaped her scrutiny was “ Banister, 
a wild Jrish man, and one of the council, a 
fellow of absolute barbarity”’, who seized 
Oroonoko for the last time after the 
governor had decoyed Trefry up river. 
Professor V. T. Harlow’s Colonising Expe- 
ditions to the West Indies and Guiana, 
1623-1667 (Hakluyt Society, 1925), mentions 
one Sergeant Major James Banister an 
inhabitant of Surinam (pp. 147, 191, 202). 
It also makes reference to John Treffry 
(p. 184, footnote), most probably the Trefry 
of Oroonoko. A fourth person whose name 
appears in connection with Aphra Behn’s 
life in Surinam was Harry Martin who is 
also mentioned in the story: “‘ We had only 
four women, Caesar, and an English gentle- 
man, brother to Harry Martin.” Miss 
Sackville-West has noted that Gildon, the 
supposed author of Life and Memoirs of 
Mrs. Behn . . . (1696), “ says of The Younger 
Brother that Mrs. Behn took an incident of 
her plot from ‘a true story of the brother of 
Colonel Martin’ ”’. 


Miss Sackville-West believes that Aphra 
Behn had lived in Surinam, but like most 
readers of Oroonoko, she finds that “the 
story of Oroonoko and Imoinda as it stands 
does not .. . quite carry conviction”. One 
readily agrees with her that the reunion of 
the lovers in Surinam “ smacks too much of 
the coincidence of fiction”, and that it is 
highly improbable that Trefry would mix 
with Oroonoko and Imoinda on terms of 
social equality. Nevertheless the story has 
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several points of contact with factual 
accounts which preceded or followed the 
appearance of Oroonoko. The hero is a 
Prince of Coramantien, “one of those 
places in which they found the most advan- 
tageous trading for these slaves”. Now, it 
is a fact that Koromantin in the Gold Coast 
was a trading post for slaves, and that the 
English and the Dutch had forts there. 
The recent researches of Mrs. Eva Meyero- 
witz (see her Akan Traditions of Origin, 
1952) lead one to believe that the Koro- 
mantse or Koromante were descended from 
a northern desert tribe that migrated 
towards Benin and finally settled in the 
Fanti kingdom on the shores of the Gold 
Coast. If this is true it certainly will help 
to explain the distinctive appearance of 
Oroonoko: 

His face was not of that brown rusty 
black which most of that nation are, but 
of perfect ebony, or polished jett . . 
His nose was rising and Roman, instead 
of African and flat. His mouth the finest 
shaped that could be seen; far from those 
great turn’d lips, which are so natural to 
the rest of the negroes, 


The bravery of the Koromante and their 
love of freedom are borne out by the 
behaviour of the Maroons of Jamaica, 
thought to be descended from the 
Koromante, whose history has _ been 
recorded by R. C. Dallas in History of the 
Maroons (1803). Mr. Leigh-Fermor in his 
Traveller's Tree (1950), p. 373, writes : 

Edwards [in History Civil and Com- 

mercial of the British Colonies, 1794] and 

Dallas give much the same account of the 

Koromantees. They were remarkable for 

their extraordinary strength and sym- 

metry, their distinguished appearance and 
proud bearing. They were blacker and 
taller and handsomer than their fellow- 
slaves; vigorous, muscular and_ agile, 
intelligent, fierce, ruthless in war, fanati- 
cally attached to the idea of liberty, 
strangers to fear. 
Viewed in the light of such descriptions the 
sentimentalized portrait of Mrs. Behn’s 
Oroonoko does not appear so unnatural as 
it is usually made out to be by critics. 

And though Oroonoko’s prowess in deal- 
ing with “ tigers” is exaggerated somewhat, 
it ought to be borne in mind that in Guiana 
the inhabitants still refer to any wild cats, 
jaguars and pumas as tigers. (See Evelyn 
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Waugh’s Ninety-two Days, 1934, p. 30.) 
Further, Oroonoko’s courage is matched by 
the daring of the Maroons of Guatemala of 
whom Thomas Gage wrote in The English- 
American ...or A New Survey of the 
West Indies (1648), p. 129: 


If Guatemala be strong (though not in 
weapons or Ammunition) in people, it is 
from hence from a desperate sort of 
Black-mores, who are slaves.... Though 
they have no weapons but a Machette, 
which is a short Tuck, or lances to run at 
the wild Cattel, yet with these they are so 
desperate, that the City of Guatemala 
hath often been afraid of them, and the 
masters of their own slaves and servants. 
Some of them feare not to encounter a 
Bull though wild and mad, and to graple 
in the rivers ... with Crocodiles, or 
Lagarto’s... till they have  over- 
mastered them, and brought them out to 
land from the water. 


Even the stoic endurance of Oroonoko in 
the final scene can be matched by the spirit 
of the Koromante leaders of whom Mr. 
Leigh-Fermor goes on to write after the 
passage quoted above from Traveller's 
Tree: 

An uprising of Koromantee slaves 
occurred on one of the Beckford estates in 
1760.... There was much bloodshed and 
arson and the hills resounded with the 
terrible ‘Koromantee war-yell’. When 
the revolt was suppressed, the ringleader 
was burnt alive. Two of them were hung 
to perish in irons, another was condemned 
to have his legs slowly burnt off. All 
endured their fate with stoicism. The two 
that were starved to death in chains, 
Dallas writes, talked and laughed with 
their fellow-tribesmen almost until the 
moment of death, and the one that was 
sentenced to suffer the leg punishment 
succeeded, when his legs were half burnt 
away, in releasing one arm from his bonds 
and flinging a burning brand in the face of 
his executioner. 

Further parallels may be found in J. G. 
Stedman’s Narrative of a five years expedi- 
tion against the revolted Negroes of Surinam 
from the year 1772 to 1777 etc. (London, 
1796), where one reads that slaves endured 
the most barbaric tortures “ without uttering 
a groan or sigh”. 

Hitherto it has not been observed that the 
case for Aphra Behn’s having had personal 
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knowledge of Surinam is strengthened by 
her use of words of local use or origin. Her 
mention of “cruel whips they call Cat with 
nine Tailes” in Oroonoko antedates the 
O.E.D.’s cat-o’-nine-tails by seven years; and 
if backearary is a variant or corruption of 
buckra, meaning a white man, Aphra Behn’s 
use of the word antedates the O.E.D.’s 
earliest example by sixteen years: 
“Oroonoko . . . said he had little reason to 
credit the words of a backearary.” The 
natural ease with which these, and other 
words like osenbrigs, hamaca, savana, 
pickaninies, paddle, punch and tiger slide 
into the relation of the incidents taking place 
in Surinam, seems to indicate an intimate 
acquaintance with the country on the part 
of the writer. 

There is little reason to doubt the state- 
ment which she makes in her Epistle Dedica- 
tory to the Right Honourable the Lord 
Maitland: 


This is a true story, of a Man Gallant 
enough to merit your protection; and, had 
he always been so Fortunate, he had not 
made so Inglorious an end: The Royal 
Slave I had the Honour to know in my 
Travels to the other World. 


But if this declaration of hers is to be looked 
upon as use to strengthen the verisimilitude 
of a fictitious story, there can certainly be no 
justification for not taking seriously 
Southerne’s testimony as to her feelings 
about the chief character in the book: 

She had a great Command of the Stage; 

and I have often wonder’d that she would 

bury her Favourite Hero in a Novel, when 
she might have reviv’d him in the Scene. 

She thought either that no Actor could 

represent him; or she could not bear him 

represented: And I believe the last, when 

I remember what I have heard from a 

Friend of hers, That she always told his 

Story, more feelingly, than she writ. 

(T. Southerne, Oroonoko: A Tragedy as it 

is acted at the Theatre-Royal, By His 

Majesty’s Servants, London, 1696. A2 

verso.) 

A reasonable conclusion of the whole 
problem of the authenticity of the Royal 
Slave’s experiences in the colony of 
Surinam, is to regard Oroonoko as a syn- 
thesis of factual and imaginary elements 
with the emphasis on the plight of the negro 
slave. Whether Aphra Behn is the first 
literary abolitionist writing with the con- 
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scious purpose of stirring up popular 
sympathy, may be questioned; but there is 
absolutely no doubt that as she got deeper 
into her story, her soul burned with a pas- 
sionate sense of justice for the oppressed 
slave in whom she saw the image of 
potential nobility. J. A. RAMSARAN. 


University College, Ibadan. 


MR. AND MRS. DICKENS: 
THE THOMSON-STARK LETTER 


EVERAL of Dickens’s more _ recent 
biographers, writing of his separation 
from his wife, the circumstances which led 
up to that unhappy event and its imme- 
diate consequences, have referred to a letter 
said to have been addressed by Mrs. 
Dickens’s aunt, Helen Thomson, to a Mrs. 
Stark of Glasgow on 20 August, 1858. The 
authenticity of this letter has been ques- 
tioned—not unnaturally, since the original 
has never been produced and it is known 
only from copies. One of these copies was 
sent to Mr. Ralph Straus some thirty years 
ago by a correspondent whose name and 
address he had mislaid and forgotten. 
From another copy in the possession of 
Professor Edgar Johnson the text of the 
letter was first published in 1955 by Dr. 
K. J. Fielding, who pointed out that, if 
genuine, it is of some importance because 
it provides almost the only evidence avail- 
able of the view taken of this much 
discussed domestic upheaval by a member 
of Mrs. Dickens’s family, as opposed to 
that of Dickens himself.’ 

Thomas Wright, who also had a copy of 
the letter in question, mentioned it in his 
Life of Charles Dickens, 1935, and again 
in his Autobiography, 1937, accepting it as 
genuine, as did Dame Una Pope-Hennessy 
in her biography of Dickens, published in 
1945. But Walter Dexter, then editor of 
The Dickensian, set out in December, 1936, 
his reasons for concluding that Wright had 
been the victim of ‘a somewhat ruthless 
practical joke”.? Professor Johnson, too, 
wrote that “the facts” seemed to him “to 
preclude attaching any authority even to the 
missing original”, on the ground, inter alia, 
that the letter is unnecessarily detailed in 
explaining family  relationships.* This 

1 Etudes Anglaises, viii (1955), 212-222. 

Dickensian, xxxiii, 1-4 (Dec. 1936). 


3 Charles Dickens, his Tragedy and Triumph 
(1952), II, Ixxvi. 
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objection has been dealt with effectively by 
Dr. Fielding, who reminds us that the 
Hogarths were a numerous family, that 
there were more Georginas than one, and 
that Mrs. Dickens’s mother’s family, “to 
which Mrs. Stark was probably loosely 
related by marriage”, was also fairly large. 
There were in fact eight children in the one 
family and nine in the other. “ Mrs. Stark 
might well have been a relative close enough 
to be extremely interested in such an affair, 
without carrying in her head an exact tally 
of all her relatives by marriage and the 
precise age of their children ”. 

Investigation shows that there was such a 
Mrs. Stark, related by marriage to Mrs. 
Dickens’s family though not so nearly that 
she could be expected to remember them all. 
To understand the position it is necessary to 
look into the family relationships a little 
more closely. Mrs. Dickens’s maternal 
grandfather, George Thomson (1757-1851), 
friend of Burns and publisher of collections 
of Scottish, Irish and Welsh airs, married 
Catherine Miller on 11 December, 1781. 
They had two sons and six daughters of 
whom Helen Thomson, the writer of the 
disputed letter, was the youngest. Born in 
1795, she would thus be about 63 years of 
age in 1858. Her eldest sister Catherine, 
born 11 April, 1783, married in 1805 an 
architect of some repute, William Stark,* 
whose Remarks on the Construction of 
Public Hospitals for the Cure of Mental 
Derangement was printed at Glasgow in 
1810. Three years later he died at 
Drumsheugh, Edinburgh, and his library 
was sold by auction in 1815, among the 
books being some valuable works on 
architecture and the musical publications of 
his father-in-law. His will, dated 5 
December, 1811, reveals that he had a 
brother whom he appointed one of the 
tutors of his daughter Catherine. William 
Stark’s widow, Catherine, did not long 
survive him. She is not mentioned in her 
father’s will, dated 23 January, 1850, by 
which he left an annuity to “ Miss Catherine 
Stark, my orphan grand-daughter ”, so that 
she cannot have been the Mrs. Stark to 
whom her sister wrote in 1858. It is quite 
possible, however, that a sister-in-law was 
still living at that time who would be less 
likely to have in mind the exact relationships 
of the Thomsons and the Hogarths. 


4 ‘ Cuthbert Hadden, George Thomson (1898), 
p. 47. 
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One of Dexter’s main criticisms was based 
on the fact that while Helen Thomson’s 
letter is dated 20 August, 1858, it refers to 
“a letter which Dickens had written to a 
friend in America now going the round of 
the press ”°—an obvious allusion to the so- 
called “ violated letter” first published in 
the New York Daily Tribune of 16 August 
and not reprinted in the Morning Chronicle 
and other English newspapers until 31 
August. Dr. Fielding, after pointing out 
that the “violated letter”’ appeared in at 
least one English newspaper, the Morning 
Star, on 30 August, and may have been 
published elsewhere even earlier, suggests 
that the date of 20 August might have been 
written originally as 30 August and that such 
a mistake would be “ more easily explained 
as a copyist’s error than the result of a 
brilliant forger’s carelessness”. He added 
that there is evidence in the letter itself that 
it had been copied and recopied several 
times, that this would account for some 
apparent inconsistences and many mis- 
spellings, and that “the way in which the 
address is given at the end also suggests that 
it had been simply added as a transcript 
from an envelope ”’. 

Dexter cited as final and conclusive proof 
that the letter is spurious the address itself: 
“Mrs. Stark, 1 Vanbrugh Place, Links 
Leath, Glasgow”’. He rightly asserted that 
there never was such an address in Glasgow. 
This was an objection much more difficult 
to counter by suggesting that an address so 
obviously false might have resulted from a 
misreading of Helen Thomson’s handwrit- 
ing. Although the weight of evidence was 
in favour of the letter being genuine, as 
Fielding clearly showed, he felt unable to 
state positively that all doubts had been 
removed. The mystery of the address can 
now be cleared up, however, and the case 
for the authenticity of the letter once dis- 
missed as a forgery is thereby greatly 
strengthened. If there was no such address 
in Glasgow, there was and is to this day 
such an address in Leith which almost any 
golfer in that part of Scotland would have 
recognized, in spite of slight aberrations of 
spelling and the unaccountable substitution 
of Glasgow for Edinburgh. The Links of 
Leith or Leith Links, on the eastern side of 
that busy port, were in the 18th century a 
favourite resort of the Edinburgh élite who 
had taken up the increasingly popular pas- 
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time of golf. The first known “ gouf- 
house ” was erected there by the Society of 
Edinburgh Golfers in 1768, and three years 
later Smollett regaled the readers of 
Humphry Clinker with a description of a 
game he had himself witnessed “ in the field 
called the Links”. A few merchants of 
Leith began to build houses in the vicinity 
about that time. They were followed 
quickly by others, and it was not long 
before several persons of distinction had 
their residences near the Links. 

After a short stay in London, George 
Thomson decided in the autumn of 1848, 
when he was nearing the close of his long 
life, to return to Edinburgh. His house in 
Queen Street had been let for five years, and 
in October he was negotiating for the pur- 
chase of another at 1 Vanburgh (or Van- 
brugh) Place, Leith. He paid £650 for the 
property and returned to end his days in his 
“first, best country”. To a friend, Miss 
Mary Arbuthnot Moir, he wrote that he was 
“leading a quiet existence in the bonny 
links of Leith, forming a lawn of some forty 
acres, on which I look from my windows, 
and within a few minutes’ walk of the sea- 
side”. The company of his unmarried 
daughters was a great solace to him at this 
time, the eldest, Margaret, having acted as 
his housekeeper since her mother’s death.° 
In 1851, the year of George Thomson’s 
death, the house was occupied by a Miss 
Thompson*—doubtless Margaret, then aged 
64 or thereabouts. For two or three years 
afterwards the house appears to have been 
let to Alexander Schultze and Peter Taysen 
respectively, whose names are given as 
occupiers in the local directory; but from 
1857 to 1862 the names of Mrs. Fisher and 
Miss Thomson are both listed as tenants. 
Mrs. Fisher was presumably Helen Thom- 
son’s sister Anne, the widow of Dr. William 
Fisher, and Miss Thomson her unmarried 
sister Margaret. 

George Thomson was living at 1 Van- 
burgh Place, Leith Links, when he made his 
will on 23 February, 1850, and there he 
ended his days on 18 February, 1851, in his 
94th year. He bequeathed all his lands, 
houses and estates in equal shares to his two 
sons, Colonel Robert Thomson, of the 
Royal Engineers, and William Thomson, 


s 3. a, Hadden, George Thomson (1898), 


pp. 1 
6 Post Office Edinburgh and Leith Directory, 
1851-52, p. 258. 
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Deputy Commissary-General of the Forces, 
whose book Two Journeys through Italy and 
Switzerland, had been corrected in proof by 
Dickens in 1835. Other beneficiaries under 
the will were Thomson’s three surviving 
daughters, Margaret and Helen Thomson 
and Mrs. Anne Fisher, his half-brother 
Keith Thomson, of Inverness, his son-in-law 
George Hogarth and his grand-daughter 
Helen Hogarth. 

Colonel Robert Thomson, living in retire- 
ment at Dover, survived his father only a 
few months, and died on 13 July, 1851. 
While staying at Dover in September of the 
following year Dickens met one of his three 
sons.’ William Thomson lived on until 
1876. He had married in 1843 a Scottish 
heiress, Barbara Madelina Sinclair, who 
succeeded to the Freswick estates, Caithness, 
in 1855. It seems reasonable to assume that 
William Thomson-Sinclair (the name he 
adopted on his marriage), having become 
the sole owner of the house at 1 Vanburgh 
Place on his brother’s death, would allow 
his two sisters—one an elderly spinster and 
the other a widow—to occupy it if he did 
not need it himself. Mrs. Stark, whether a 
sister-in-law or other relative, may well have 
been staying with them in August 1858 when 
their youngest sister, Helen Thomson, 
wrote to her about the family scandal. Be 
that as it may, there can be little doubt that 
the Mrs. Stark to whom the letter was 
addressed was related to Helen Thomson 
through the marriage of her eldest sister 
Katherine to William Stark, the architect. 

Perhaps the strongest argument that has 
been put forward in favour of the genuine- 
ness of the letter is the knowledge displayed 
by the writer of Mrs. Dickens’s movements 
at that time, of which no hint had transpired 
until they were confirmed by documents 
brought to light a few years ago by Dr. 
Fielding. They proved that Mrs. Dickens 
was staying at Brighton when the deed of 
separation was brought to her by her 
solicitor for signature, as stated in the letter: 
“Mrs, Hogarth took her down to Brighton 
for a fortnight during the time the deed of 
separation was being drawn up, and 
remained with her till it was brought down 
by the lawyer for signature.” Now that 
this important piece of evidence is 
reinforced by proof of the correctness of the 


a of Charles Dickens (Nonesuch ed.), II, 
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address, save for the unexplained substitu- 
tion of Glasgow for Edinburgh, and by a 
reasonable explanation for Mrs. Stark’s 
presence there, one may claim with confi- 
dence that the authenticity of the letter (as 
distinct from its textual accuracy) has been 
definitely established. 


WILLIAM J. CARLTON. 
Andover. 


A NOTE ON “DANIEL DERONDA ” 


(, FORGE ELIOT always gives the impres- 

sion of being very careful with the 
names of her minor characters. The manu- 
script of Daniel Deronda (Brit. Mus. Addit. 
MSS. 34039-34042) in one instance at least 
does not agree with the Parts or the First 
Edition, or any other edition that I have 
been able to trace. 

In Chapter 3 of the manuscript Gwen- 
doline Harleth is discussing the advantages 
of living at Offendene with Anna Gas- 
coigne, who replies to her questions on local 
society as follows: 

There are the clergymen all about, you 

know; and the Fenns and the Arrow- 

points, and Lord Brackenshaw, and Sir 

Hugo Mallinger’s place where there is 

nobody—that’s very nice, because we 

make picnics there—and two or three 
families at Wanchester; oh, and old Mrs. 

Vulcany, and. ... 


Now we should expect Anna to be well 
informed about her own neighbourhood. 
In the Parts and the First Edition the Fenns 
become the Quallons, although George Eliot 
has not altered Fenns in the manuscript. 
Juliet Fenn is mentioned in the archery 
meeting chapters (10 and 11), scoring eight 
above Gwendolen and thus securing the 
gold arrow. In Chapter 35 Mr. Fenn, mem- 
ber for West Orchards, is the guest of the 
Mallingers at the Abbey. He is accom- 
pained by his two daughters, and Daniel 
Deronda pays some attention to Juliet. She 
plays a minor part in conversation in 
Chapter 36. 

Mr. Quallon is a banker at Wanchester; 
his placing is made quite clear at the begin- 
ning of Chapter 5: 

From Brakenshaw Castle to the Firs at 

Wanchester, where Mr Quallon the 

banker kept a generous house... . 


In Chapter 7, the hunting chapter in 
which Rex Gascoigne is injured, Mr. 
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Quallon wins the brush and presents it to 
Gwendolen. Has George Eliot made an 
error? In every edition the Quallons are 
mentioned by Anna before she mentions the 

“two or three families at Warichester ”; if 
the reference is meant to be to the Fenns, 
why are they only mentioned in the manu- 
script? Why was Quallons substituted for 
Fenns, since there is no erasure in the 
manuscript? Admittedly George Eliot 
sometimes forgets to delete, for example 
with Mirah Lapidoth, who is occasionally 
referred to by her original name of Miriam; 
but, as it stands, Quallons is a mistake for 
the reasons given above. 


Enfield. GRAHAM HANDLEY. 


“ LAY-BY ” 


WHILE working on a history of the 
Thornhill Estate in Islington, I have 
found in the family papers a use of the word 
“‘lay-by” which antedates by fifty-three 
years the first occurrence given in the 
O.E.D. (1879 E. J: CastLeE Law of Rating 
61 “Pumping station, wharf, lay-by for 
barges.”). The letter is from the then 
Surveyor to the Estate, Joseph Kay, later 
(in 1835) one of the first vice-presidents of 
the Institute of British Architects, to George 
Thornhill, Junior, and is dated 7 July, 1826. 
It deals in part with the construction of 
the Battle Bridge and Holloway Road, later 
to become the Caledonian Road. The road 
crosses the Regent’s Canal at Thornhill 
Bridge, still so called. 


“ ...I1 find that the Road Committee 
have advertised for the chalk for the Road 
and to receive proposals for it at their 
next meeting on the 20th. To facilitate 
proceedings I have given permission for 
a Laybye to be formed in the bank of the 
Canal near Thornhill Bridge for unload- 
ing the materials for the road and which 
would not be permitted by the Canal 
Company without such permission, and 
though for a temporary purpose only at 
present will be ultimately useful to that 
ground as a Wharf.” 


The “Laybye” is still there. But 
although the meaning in Kay’s letter is 
strictly within that given in the Dictionary 
—‘A ‘slack’ part of a river in which 
barges aye laid by out of use ’—by 1879 the 
spelling appears to me to have regressed 
from a unitary form to something more 
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awkward and compounded, which it retains 
on all those little signs along our main 
roads. 

A rapid glance at some Parliamentary 
Canal Acts might have produced an earlier 
use, but the following quotation (from 5 
Geo, IV Cap. XLVII sec. vi: an Act for 
cutting a Canal from the River Lee to the 
Regent’s Canal) would seem to show that 
in 1824, for the Act’s compilers at least, a 
lay- by had not yet been invented: 

. .. and except in such Places where it 
shall be judged necessary for Boats Barges 
and other Vessels or Rafts to turn, lie or 
pass each other...” 


London. C. R. WHITTAKER. 


MAUBERLEY’S “ MEDALLION ” 


AS John J. Espey indicates, the primary 
source for Mauberley’s poem “ Medal- 
lion” is Reinach’s Apollo." Pound uses 
not only the reproduction of Anadyomene 
in the opening pages, but also Reinach’s 
comments on Luini’s style, “His most 
characteristic trait is a certain honeyed 
softness”.? In the poem this becomes, 
““Honey-red, closing the face-oval”. But 
I suggest that the first line of ‘‘ Medallion ” 
(“ Luini in porcelain! ”) has another source. 
In George Meredith’s The Egoist, Clara 
Middleton is described by Mrs. Mountstuart 
Jenkinson as “a dainty rogue in_por- 
celain’’.* On the following page Lady 
Busshe is duly impressed by Clara’s beauty. 
“Lady Busshe was reminded of the 
favourite lineaments of the women of 
Leonardo, the angels of Luini.’* 

In a letter to John Quinn dated 4 June, 
1918, Pound comments, “ Meredith is, to 
me, chiefly a stink. I should never write on 
him as I detest him too much ever to trust 
myself as critic of him.”® But this personal 
distaste, I believe, would not prohibit Pound 
from fusing the two descriptions of Clara 
Middleton into the evocative first line of 
Mauberley’s ‘“ Medallion ”’. 


FAITH BUELTMANN. 
University of Arkansas. 


1John J. Espey, Ezra Pound’s Mh: veal 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1955), p. 
Fees Reinach, Apollo (New York: 1907), 


p. 
m, . Meredith, Works (London, 1915), VI. 
4 Works, VI. 48. 


5 The Letters of = Pound, ed. D. D. Paige 
(New York, 1950), p. 
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THE IDENTITY OF “ ERIC 
HARRISON ” 


BEFORE memory fails may I place on 

record (for Halkett and Laing do not) 
that “Eric Harrison’, the author of two 
novels, And the Moor Gave up its Dead 
(1907) and Lyster O’Mallerstangs (1911), 
both published by Greening and Co., Ltd., 
London, was the pseudonym of Amos 
England and his wife, Margaret Annie 
England (née Hill), who, during their latter 
years, lived in the detached villa, Noyna, 
Kidderminster Road, West Hagley, 
Worcestershire? 

Amos England was born at Barrowford, 
Lancashire, on 14 February, 1873. His 
father managed a grocery shop. He went 
to the Board School in Barrowford and was 
the first boy from the village to win a 
university scholarship. Several nights in the 
week he walked five miles to Burnley to 
attend classes in engineering and chemistry 
at the Mechanics Institute. He took an 
honours degree in chemistry at Manchester 
University and obtained his M.Sc. For a 
year he was a science master at Cork 
Grammar School and for a year was on the 
staff of Leamington Technical School. In 
1903 he joined the staff of King Edward 
VI School, Stourbridge, as science master, 
and he remained at the school until about 
1916 when he entered the service of the 
Ministry of Munitions, doing research work 
on metals, especially (I understand) for the 
noses of torpedoes. In 1923 he was 
appointed chief chemist at the Blythe 
Colour Works, Stoke-on-Trent. He had 
articles published in Fishing Gazette. He 
died at West Hagley on 4 April, 1943, and a 
brief obituary notice appeared in the 10 
April issue of the County Express, Stour- 
bridge. 

Mrs. England was reticent about her past. 
Born in North Staffordshire, when she was 
young her family moved to Burnley. She 
attended the old Liverpool College and 
specializing in English and Geography 
obtained an L.L.A. qualification. From 
1904 to 1910 she was vice-principal of 
Brierley Hill Pupil Teacher Training Centre 
and from 1914 to 1919 she taught at King 
Edward VI School, Stourbridge. She was 
an ardent feminist and had some talent as 
a water-colour artist. In their younger days 
Mr. and Mrs. England were enthusiastic 
cyclists and walkers, especially in the 
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Pennines, and I was informed by Mrs. 
England that they wrote together a collec- 
tion of stories about the North of England 
and its legends under the title “ Stories of 
Huntroyde” but because of the First World 
War they were not published. She died at 
West Hagley on 22 September, 1959, aged 
84, and accounts of her life and funeral 
appeared in the County Express of 26 
September and 3 October, 1959. 


Stourbridge. H. J. HapeEn. 


THE DEATH CERTIFICATE OF 
STEPHEN CRANE 


WHEN Stephen Crane died in Badenweiler, 
a health resort in southern Germany, 

in 1900, the following death certificate, as 
translated from the German, was registered 
in the Rathaus: 
Badenweiler, June 6, 1900. 
Before the undersigned registrar appeared 
today the identified private gentleman 

Albert Eberhardt 
residing in Badenweiler and announced that 
the author 

Stephan Crane 

28 years old, protestant, domiciled in (Baden- 
weiler) Newark U.S.A., born in Newark— 
New Jersey (America) U.S.A., finally married 
with Cora Crane nee Howarth, son of the 
minister Townley Crane and his wife Maria 
Helene [Mary Helen] Crane nee Peck, both 
deceased, died in Badenweiler on June 5, 
1900, at three o’clock A.M., at the house of 
the announcing person. 
Read, approved and signed 

[signed] Albert Eberhardt 

The Registrar. 
By proxy 

[signed] Josef Paul. 

Crane had suffered from tuberculosis for 
several years. Desperately trying to find a 
climate which would effect a cure, Cora 
Crane had brought him from England to 
Badenweiler in the middle of May, 1900. 
There he seems to have had the best of care, 
with Dr. Albert Fraenkel, a famous German 
physician, attending him. Crane’s niece 
Helen joined them there, and he rallied for 
a few days, doing some writing, and even 
dictating to his wife as late as 3 June. But it 
was too late for even so salubrious a climate 
as that of Badenweiler to do much good. 

According to Mr. Johannes Helm, teacher 
and resident of Badenweiler, who has inter- 
viewed a number of other residents concern- 
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ing the matter, the house in which Crane 
spent all of his brief stay, and in which he 
died, was at Luisenstrasse 44, at the corner of 
Bergstrasse. Records in the Rathaus show 
that this house was owned by Albert Eber- 
hardt. 

Immediately after Crane’s death, his body 
was taken from Badenweiler to London, 
where it lay for several days in a mortuary, 
on view to friends. Then it was shipped to 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, and buried in the 
Crane plot in the Evergreen Cemetery there. 

On my recent visit to Badenweiler, I found 
much interest in Stephen Crane as one of the 
most famous among the thousands of people 
who have visited Badenweiler in search of 
health. The Biirgermeister, Dr. F. K. von 
Siebold, kindly provided me with a photo- 
static copy of the death certificate, and 
showed me other official records. Under the 
direction of Dr. von Siebold, Badenweiler is 
planning for 5 June, 1960, special exercises 
to commemorate the sixtieth anniversary of 
Crane’s death. Also, plans are being made 
for setting up a plaque or a bust. If these 
plans materialize, the place of Crane’s death 
will be better marked than his grave in New 
Jersey—where his name is only on the central 
family monument, with no separate marker 
for Stephen Crane. JouHN O. EIDSON. 

University of Georgia. 


“PINCHER MARTIN ” AND 
“THE CORAL ISLAND” 
T is clear that in writing Lord of the Flies 
(1954), Mr. William Golding had R. M. 
Ballantyne’s The Coral Island very much in 
mind. There is a passage in The Coral 
Island, however, which seems to have an 
unmistakable bearing on a crucial element 
of the later novel Pincher Martin (1956) 
and would indicate that Ballantyne’s book is 
something of a “source” for both of Gold- 
ing’s stories. What Golding himself has 
called the “ gimmick ” of Pincher Martin is 
the pair of black seaboots which the drown- 
ing man apparently kicks off at the begin- 
ning of the narrative (“ Both boots had left 
him”, p. 10), but which are found on his 
body at the end (‘He didn’t even have 
time to kick off his seaboots’”’, p. 208). At 
this point the reader who knows Ballantyne’s 
story feels he has been here before. When 
the boys are exploring their coral island 
(ch. 4), they come across a pair of black sea- 
boots at the edge of the water. 
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My first thought on seeing them was that 
our dear captain had been drowned; but 
Jack soon put my mind more at rest on 
that point, by saying that if the captain 
had been drowned with the boots on, he 
would certainly have been washed ashore 
along with them, and that he had no 
doubt whatever he had kicked them off 
while in the sea, that he might swim more 
easily. 
This is the Pincher Martin situation in a 
nutshell, with Martin and “our dear cap- 
tain” representing the two alternatives. 


Glasgow. EDWIN MORGAN. 


GOETHE AND MARK TWAIN 


T° the overwhelming evidence that Mark 
Twain was not a genius-in-the-rough, 
but a well-read and erudite author, add the 
possibility that the climactic episode of 
Twain’s The Mysterious Stranger may have 
been suggested to him by an episode in 
Goethe’s The Sorrows of Young Werther. 
In Goethe’s early novel, Werther meets 
a madman picking flowers in the fields. 
“* And you were happy once?’ I asked 
him. ‘Ah, would I were so still! ’ was his 
reply. ‘I was as gay and contented as a 
man could be.’” When the boy’s mother 
comes after her son, Werther engages her 
in conversation. She reveals that “ ‘for a 
whole year he was quite violent, and chained 
down in a madhouse. Now he harms no 
one, but talks of nothing but kings and 
emperors.’”” Werther then asks her when it 
was that the boy was happy “‘ Poor boy! ’ 
she said with a smile of compassion, ‘he 
means the time when he was completely out 
of his mind—a time he never stops praising 
—when he was in the madhouse and un- 
aware of his condition.” ‘“‘ When you 
were happy! ’” Werther exclaimed to him- 
self, “‘ happy as a fish in water! ’ God in 
heaven! is this the destiny of man? To be 
happy only before he as acquired reason 
and again after he has lost it?’’”” 

An idea, strikingly similar to this uncom- 
mon conception, is embodied in The 
Mysterious Stranger. The angel, because 
he “likes” Father Peter, tells Theodor that 
he intends to make Father Peter happy for 
the rest of his life. When they find him 
insane in his prison. cell, Theodor 

1Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, The Sorrows of 


Young Werther, trans. by Victor Lange (New 
York, 1958), pp. 100-101. 
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reproaches the angel who replies in anger. 
“*T said He would be happy the rest of his 
days, and he will, for he will always think 
he is the Emperor, and his pride in it and 
his joy in it will endure to the end. He is 
now, and will remain, the one utterly 
happy person in this empire.’ 

“*But the method of it, Satan, the 
method! Couldn’t you have done it with- 
out depriving him of his reason? ’ 

“It was difficult to irritate Satan, but that 
accomplished it. 

“* What an ass you are!’ he said. ‘Are 
you so unobservant as not to have found 
out that sanity and happiness are an impos- 
sible combination? No sane man can be 
happy, for to him life is real, and he sees 
what a fearful thing it is. Only the mad can 
be happy, and not many of those. The few 
that imagine themselves kings or gods are 
happy, the rest are no happier than the 
sane. ... I have replaced his tin life with 
a silver-gilt fiction, you see the result and 
you criticize! I said I would make him 
permanently happy, and I have done it. I 
have made him happy by the only means 
possible to his race—and you are not 


satisfied! ’’”? MARVIN KLOTz. 
San Fernando Valley State College. 


2 Samuel L. Clemens, The Mysterious Stranger 
and Other Stories (New York, 1922), pp. 130-131. 


JAMES JOYCE’S USE OF 
SIDNEY LANIER 


[’s a far distance from the counties of 

Habersham and Hall in_ northern 
Georgia to James Joyce’s Dublin, but the 
Chattahoochee River, flowing out of Sidney 
Lanier’s famous poem, “Song of the 
Chattahoochee ”, does manage to effect a 
confluence with Joyce’s beloved Liffey. In 
the closing pages of Part I of Finnegans 
Wake occurs the following passage: 

Well, arundgirond in a waveney lyne 
aringarouma she pattered and swung and 
sidled, dribbling her boulder through 
narrowa mosses, the diliskydrear on our 
drier side and the vilde vetchvine agin us, 
curara here, careero there, not knowing 
which medway or weser to strike it, 
edereider, making chattahoochee all to her 
ain chichiu, like Santa Claus at the cree 
of the pale and puny, nistling to hear for 
their tiny hearties, her arms encircling 
Isolabella, then running with reconciled 
Romas and Reims, on like a lech to be 
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off like a dart, then bathing Dirty Hans’ 
spatters with spittle, with a Christmas 
box apiece for aisch and iver one of her 
childer, the birthday gifts they dreamt 
they gabe her, the spoiled she fleetly laid 
at our door! On the matt, by the pourch 
and inunder the cellar. The rivulets ran 
aflod to see, the glashaboys, the polly- 
nooties. Out of the paunschaup on to the 
pyre. And they all about her, juvenile 
leads and ingenuinas, from the slime of 
their slums and artesaned wellings, rickets 
and riots, like the Smyly boys at their 
vicereine’s levee.’ 
Since this section of the book is concerned 
—among other matters—with mingling the 
rivers of the world into one gigantic stream, 
it is not particularly surprising to find the 
Chattahoochee represented along with the 
Gironde, the Weser, and others.” 

But it is interesting to note that the 
strongly accented rhythms of Lanier’s 
poem were Obviously in Joyce’s mind as a 
kind of parody base on which to sound 
variations for the rippling flood of his own 
mythic river. Citation of just the first 
stanza of “Song of the Chattahoochee ” 
should make the rhythmic parallelism 
obvious: 

Out of the hills of Habersham, 

Down the valleys of Hall, 

I hurry amain to reach the plain, 
Run the rapid and leap the fall, 

Split at the rock and together again, 
Accept my bed, or narrow or wide, 
And flee from folly on every side 
With a lover’s pain to attain the plain 
Far from the hills of Habersham, 

Far from the valleys of Hall. 

It is highly doubtful whether Joyce knew 
Lanier’s poetry very well; he could quite 
easily have known “Song of _ the 
Chattahoochee ” as an anthology piece, and 
it is logical to believe that the poem’s 
richly onomatopoetic quality would have 
appealed to him. But, beyond that, it is yet 
somehow pleasing to find Joyce, the ack- 
nowledged master in the synthesis of word 
and sound, unconsciously plucking a leaf 
from the notebook of the first modern poet 
to have established the relationship between 
poetry and music in his classic study, The 
Science of English Verse. Eart H. Rovirt. 

University of Louisville. 

1 Viking Press, p. 209. 

2 It is even more unsurprising when we note that 
Joyce (the insatiable map-reader) refers to Laurens 
County and “ gorgios’”’ and the Oconee River on 
the opening page of his novel. 
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B. YEATS.—In connexion with the 
* preparation of a scholarly and critical 
handbook on W. B. Yeats, his poetry, and 
plays, we would appreciate any information 
on biography, sources, and unpublished 
materials. Notices of any performances, 
amateur or professional, of the plays would 
be particularly useful. We would also 
welcome an opportunity to negotiate for 
purchase of a first edition of A Vision. 


DoNNA GERSTENBERGER. 


University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado. 


SARAH YOUNGBLOOD. 


University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 


FPREDERICK IONS (ARTIST), SOUTH 

AFRICA, 1834.—With Mr. E. L. H. 
Croft, of Port Elizabeth, I am writing the 
story of John Paterson, of Port Elizabeth, 
1822-1880. The book will be published in 
July. 

We think that we have discovered an 
unknown portrait of John Paterson painted 
by Frederick I’'Ons, probably about 1846- 
1850. Can anyone please say what is the 
origin of the name I’Ons? It has been 
suggested that it is a corruption of “ Jones ”’. 
But this does not seem very reasonable. 
Are there perhaps any descendants of 
Frederick I’Ons in England now? 

If anyone can help would they be good 
enough without delay to write to me by 


air letter? (Mrs.) PAMELA FFOLLIOTT. 


1 Eastbourne Road, 
Port Elizabeth, South Africa. 


REIGN ESTABLISHED PROTES- 

TANT CHURCHES.—I am engaged 
upon a study of the Anglican attitude to 
Foreign Established Protestant Churches in 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century, with special reference to the 
colonies. 

As materials on this subject in public 
repositories are extremely scanty, I would 
be grateful if any readers who possess 
private -papers which are relevant would get 
in touch with me. 

I am very interested in the Nova Scotia 
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and New _ Brunswick Lutherans and 
especially the Rev. J. G. Wigeant (or 
Weagant), the Rev. S. Schwerdfeger, the 
Rev. — Myers, and the Rev. Herman Hay- 
unga, all of whom ministered in Lunenburg. 
As Wigeant and Myers became Anglicans, 
there is likely to be reference to them in 
contemporary Anglican correspondence. 

I should also appreciate information on 
the English Congregations at Amsterdam, 
Geneva, Stockholm, Berlin and Copen- 
hagen, and any unpublished diaries of 
Anglican clergymen who travelled in 
Protestant countries at this time. 


J. E. PINNINGTON. 
Exeter College, Oxford. 


OHN CLAVERING.—Of Monkseaton, 
Northumberland, he was born on 16 
July, 1787. Whose son was he, and was 
there any direct connexion with Dr. Robt. 
Clavering, Bishop of Peterborough, born 
at Brown’s Park, Northumberland, in 1671 
(N. & Q., 1852, 589) or with Edward Claver- 
ing of Berrington, Northumberland, who 
died in 1789 (N. & Q., 1921, 368)? 


BRIAN FOSTER. 
University of Southampton. 


USTACE CLARE MURRAY.—I would 
appreciate it if any of your readers 
could give me any information regarding 
the early life of Eustace Clare Murray, 
nineteenth-century journalist. I would also 
be interested to contact any of his descen- 


dants. ARTHUR JAMIESON OF BARNACH. 
11 Rodger Drive, 
Rutherglen, Lanarkshire. 


"THOMAS COKE, D.C.L. (1747-1814).— 
I am collecting material for a study of 

the Rev. Dr. Thomas Coke, a native of 
Brecon who became one of Wesley’s most 
useful followers and played a major part 
in the development of Methodism in the 
closing years of Wesley’s lifetime and dur- 
ing the twenty years that followed. He 
was largely responsible for the establishment 
of Methodist overseas missions, and with 
Francis Asbury became ‘he first bishop of 
the Methodist Church in North America. 
It is just one hundred years since the last 
considerable study of Coke was published. 
Manuscript material is to be found in 
various places. I should be grateful to hear 
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from anyone who either possesses: or knows 
the whereabouts of manuscript material 
connected with Coke, particularly letters 
written by or to him. Any material loaned 
will be carefully and promptly returned, by 
registered post if desired. 


JOHN A. VICKERS. 


71 Beechchroft Road, 
Ipswich, Suffolk. 


R. PATERNOSTER.—I am seeking 
information relating to the first con- 
tributor to the Byron monument now in 
Trinity College Library, Cambridge, a Mr. 


Paternoster who sent 500 rupees from _ 


Madras. 

In 1828 he came to England and, under 
the name “ Byronicus”’, made a consider- 
able agitation to speed on the monument 
project. He also tried to purchase some 
Byron letters. I have certain reasons for 
believing he was connected with the author- 
ship of the “Don Leon” poems, and any 
particulars, however trifling, may form the 
missing piece in the literary jigsaw puzzle. 


Doris LANGLEY Moore. 


5 Prince Albert Road, 
London, N.W.1. 


OHN STUART MILL.—In connexion 
with our work on an annotated edition 
of all the writings of John Stuart Mill 
(exclusive of correspondence) which have 
never been collected and published in book 
form, we would deeply appreciate hearing 
from anyone who can help us (a) add to the 
number of Mill’s works listed in existing 
bibliographies; (b) discover the whereabouts 
of any extant MSS. of Mill’s works, pub- 
lished and unpublished alike; and (c) locate 
obscure reprints of articles, speeches, official 
reports, and the like, which were issued 
under Mill’s supervision. We are especially 
anxious to hear from persons who may now 
own or know the whereabouts of any of the 
Mill papers (or copies of such) which were 
formerly in the possession of the late 
Professor Harold J. Laski. 


JOHN HAGAN. 
Wellesley College, Dept. of English, 
Wellesley 81, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 

ALBERT J. FYFE. 


Indiana State Teachers’ College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana, U.S.A. 
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Replies 





‘ FYLORENZ’ (AUTHOR OF STELLA) 

(cciv. 336).—Lady Charlotte Elliot 
(1839-80) wrote Stella and other poems, 
1867, and Medusa and other poems, 1878. 
Biographical information will be found in 
Boase’s Modern English biography vol. 1, 
p. 978, and an obituary in Athenaeum, 24 
January, 1880, p. 124. She should not be 
confused with Charlotte Elliott (1781-1849), 
also a poet (see D.N.B.). 


CHARLES A. TOASE. 
Wimbledon Public Libraries. 


PoYaAIs (cciv. 459)—The Mosquito Coast 

colony was a notable scandal of the 
1820s, and the frequent contemporary refer- 
ences have caused a number of queries in 
N. & Q. (e.g. 5S xii. 488; 6 S i. 82; clxiii. 406; 
clxiv. 14; clxxviii. 423); as none of these has 
been answered satisfactorily, we venture to 
note the more important references. In 
1822 Sir Gregor McGregor (his name varies 
slightly in some authorities) sponsored 
Strangway’s A Sketch of the Mosquito 
Coast as publicity for his proposed develop- 
ment of the land granted to him in what is 
now disputed territory between Honduras 
and Nicaragua (latitude 15° 10’N, longi- 
tude 85° 10’W, according to Beeton’s 
Dictionary of Geography). 

In spite of the Quarterly Review's warn- 
ing of the real position at Poyais, xxviii, 
October 1822, 157-161, four shiploads sailed 
in 1823; two of the ships (the Kinnersley 
Castle and the Skeen) went from Leith, and 
most of the colonists were Highlanders. On 
arrival they discovered a few log huts 
instead of a town, and were told to lay out 
the necessary buildings; in fact this was not 
done, and virtually all the emigrants were 
stricken with disease as a result of a lack of 
elementary health precautions. An appeal 
for help was made to the authorities at 
Belize, and much of our knowledge of the 
affair comes from a most detailed report 
published in 1824 by the magistrates, Pro- 
ceedings of an inquiry and investigation 
instituted by Major General Codd, His 
Maiesty’s Superintendent and Commander- 
in-Chief at Belize, Honduras, relative to 
Poyais, &c., &c., &c.; this remarkably full 
account includes details of McGregor’s 
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instructions (including the oath of allegiance 
sworn to him) and financial details of the 
venture, together with harrowing eyewitness 
stories of sickness and death. It is supple- 
mented by vol. 3 of Burdon’s Archives of 
British Honduras, but as this collection is 
badly indexed it should be noted that the 
relevant references will be found between 
July and August 1823. 

McGregor appears in D.N.B., and the 
article is complemented and amended by 
A. R. Hope Moncrieff: “Gregor Mac- 


Gregor” (Macmillan’s Magazine, xcii, 
September, 1905, 339-350) and Alfred 
Hasbrouk: ‘“‘Gregor McGregor and the 


colonization of Poyais, between 1820 and 
1824” (Hispanic American Historical Re- 
view, Vii, 1927, 438-459). Some eyewitness 
accounts are included in a report of a libel 
action in the Annual Register, 1824, pp. 
17-23 of the law cases, and a satirical poem 
appears in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
xcv(i), March, 1825, 206-209. 


CHRISTINE WILLIAMS, 
CHARLES A. TOASE. 
Wimbledon Public Libraries. 


NDREW LANG AND “GIFTED 
HOPKINS ” (cciv. 452).—Andrew Lang 
surely assumed that the reading world in 
general and Gerard Manley Hopkins in 
particular would understand any reference 
to “ Gifted Hopkins ”, the American “ who 
died of the consequences of his own 
jocosity ”. 

He uses him again, as the imaginary 
recipient of the two Letters on Literature 
(1889) concerning “ Vers de Société” (they 
first appeared in The Independent of New 
York on 3 March and 7 April, 1887)— 
though the set of verses which Gifted is 
supposed to have sent him “to get published 
in some magazine” are in fact an exagger- 
ated recollection of some of his own pub- 
lished while he was at Merton. 

To avoid any misunderstanding as to the 
identities of his imaginary correspondents, 
Lang notes the origin of each one in the 
preface to the volume Letters on Literature 
(p. viii), where Mr. W. H. Pearson may 
learn that “ Gifted Hopkins is the minor 
poet in Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes’s 
Guardian Angel”, published in 1867. 


RoGER LANCELYN GREEN. 
Poulton-Lancelyn, Bebington, Wirral. 
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THE MORAL BASIS OF FIELDING'S 
ART. A STUDY OF “JOSEPH 
ANDREWS”, by Martin C. Battestin. 
Wesleyan University Press, 1959; pp. xii, 
195; $4.50. 

THIS is essentially a sensible book, modest 

about its methods and self-imposed 
limits (though these limits sometimes 
become limitations and ought in places to 
have been swept away), but a little obvious, 
solemn, and, though short, too long. It is 
rather more concerned with “the moral 
basis of Fielding’s art” than with Joseph 

Andrews, and as such fills a gap as a 

“background book”. Mr. Battestin’s more 

specific concentration on Fielding’s first 

novel yields many excellent observations but 
is not completely satisfactory as a whole. 

Fielding’s “ benevolism ” has not escaped 
the critics, nor has its relation to the writ- 
ings of the seventeenth-century latitudinar- 
ian divines of whom R. S. Crane published a 
brilliant seminal study in 1934. But the 
point still needed making more firmly, and 
Mr. Battestin has done much to fulfil this 
need. His sane and balanced Preface puts 
the case for a study of the “ moral” back- 
ground to Fielding at the cost of isolating 
it from comic and satiric elements. Mr. 
Battestin knows that this restriction of scope 
involves some distortion; if we make (and 
it is certainly worth making) due allowance 
for this, much of his analysis is acceptable 
and useful. It goes wrong when, over- 
simplifying his case, Mr. Battestin takes 
Fielding to be earnest and straightforward 
about things which are really tied up in 
meshes of irony. 

Mr. Battestin dwells at some length on 
the emphasis in latitudinarian sermons on 
charity and chastity, and shows that in these 
sermons the story of Joseph and Potiphar’s 
wife and the character of Abraham were 
regularly and extensively used as exemplars 
of these two virtues. He rightly draws 
attention, in this connection, to the Christian 
names of Andrews and Parson Adams, and 
supplies some illuminating quotations. 
Where I think his method forsakes him is 
in his over-solemn account of Fielding’s 
views on chastity. Charity, or “ benevo- 
lence”, or “ good nature ”’, was certainly the 
prime virtue of Fielding’s moral world, and 
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Fielding’s discussion of it, in general tone 
and specific terminology, is obviously 
related to the writings of divines like Barrow 
and Tillotson, whom Fielding is known to 
have read. It is possible, perhaps necessary, 
to isolate Fielding’s advocacy of this virtue 
from his own unsolemn way of expressing 
it, in order to see it more clearly—as a start. 
On the question of chastity, as Mr. Battes- 
tin discusses it on pp. 32, 29ff., and nn.,' I 
think the method is not possible. For while 
Fielding doubtless agreed with the divines 
that chastity was a good thing, Mr. Battes- 
tin’s eagerness to reduce Fielding’s indebted- 
ness to the divines to a neat formula makes 
Fielding set far more store by this virtue 
than he really did. Benevolence is the main 
thing always and by far, and it is clear at 
least in Tom Jones and Amelia that un- 
chastity may, in certain paradoxical but 
important cases, be the sign of, indeed the 
result of, a generous benevolence. Of 
course Joseph is chaste, but Fielding’s treat- 
ment of him is hardly on the homiletic level 
implied (at times) by Mr. Battestin. Mr. 
Battestin, for example, seems to read as far 
too “ straight’ Fielding’s comparison of his 
hero to his Biblical namesake (p. 32 and 
p. 164, n. 15), a comparison established not 
without irony early in the novel, when, inci- 
dentally, the implied parallel with Pamela 
(as Fielding saw her) is very much in the 
foreground. Fielding’s irony is never so 
simple as to involve the negation of what 
is ostensibly said, but it does colour the 
thing said a good deal more than Mr. 
Battestin seems to allow for. The preachers, 
even the witty South, are a long way away. 
Some recent critics have made Fielding the 
moralist more indirect than he perhaps is; 
Mr. Battestin, for all his prefatory caveats, 
errs in the opposite direction. Careful 
analysis of Fielding’s technique would 
probably ultimately bring us back to a quali- 
fied and less emphatic version of Mr. 
Battestin’s point. But he is here altogether 
too simple, and hardly bears out the expec- 
tations raised by the statement in his blurb 
that he “came to his interest in Fielding 
from the rather unlikely starting point of 
Henry James”. 


1On pp. 111, 113-4, and 118, Mr. Battestin con- 
cedes that Fielding’s insistence on chastity is open 
to qualification, but the earlier impossible sugges- 
tion that chastity is a twin-virtue to benevolence in 
Fielding no less than in the preachers is not 
exorcized. 
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An oversimple concept of “ influence” 
is, Moreover, sometimes implied in Mr. 
Battestin’s account of Fielding’s relation to 
the divines. The “ influence” of Barrow on 
Amelia and The Covent-Garden Journal 
(p. 159, n. 1) is, in fact, surely both more 
and less than influence; more in that, as 
Mr. Battestin knows, Barrow is often openly 
quoted in the latter, and in that his works 
help to effect the conversion of the hero in 
the former; less in that the body of assump- 
tions shared by Barrow and Fielding were 
commonplaces to very many of the con- 
temporaries of both. However persuasive 
Mr. Battestin’s theory that Fielding first 
became acquainted with Barrow’s work in 
1741 may be, the same may be said of 
Barrow’s “influence” on Joseph Andrews. 
Probably there was influence in a sense, 
even direct influence in some specific points. 
But the common ground was too large for 
such an imprecise term to have any mean- 
ing. When sketching parallels, Mr. Battes- 
tin is often creditably aware that Barrow 
was “neither the only nor the most likely 
source” (p. 165, n. 28) of one or other of 
Felding’s views; but it is irksome to have it 
suggested that Fielding’s “trite but true 
Observation, that Examples work more 
forcibly on the Mind than Precepts” is 
influenced by a remark to the same effect 
in a Barrow sermon which Mr. Battestin 
argues (probably rightly) that Fielding knew 
well (pp. 33-4). 


Mr. Battestin cannot accept a common- 
place for what it is. He must find a pre- 
decessor for it, if no “influence” can be 
found. On pp. 46-7 he finds it necessary to 
list over a dozen classical and English 
writers who have explored “the theme of 
country versus city ” and “ the related theme 
of retirement’. And on p. 125, quoting 
Mr. Wilson’s account of his buying “a 
Lottery-Ticket, resolving to throw myself 
into Fortune’s Lap”, Mr. Battestin feels 
impelled to tell us, in a documented note, 
that “the identification of the government 
lottery with Dame Fortune would have been 
familiar to Fielding’s contemporaries” 
(p. 183, n. 70). 

Another fault is that Mr. Battestin tends 
too easily to argue from Fielding’s (proven) 
moral interests to an unwarranted assump- 
tion of careful artistic design. The prefa- 
tory remarks to Mr. Battestin’s re-interpre- 
tation of the Wilson episode (pp. 118-9) are 
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admirably sane and balanced, but one does 
begin to bristle at the statement that the 
episode is “a kind of synecdochic epitome 
of the meaning and movement of the 
novel”. Much breath has been wasted on 
the Wilson episode, and Mr. Battestin wastes 
a bit more, though it is possible to accept 
something of his argument. That the 
Wilson episode is in line with Fielding’s 
ethics is true and we should hardly expect 
it not to be. In so far, too, as it represents 
a positive, more or less non-ironic summary 
of what the rest of the book says with less 
of a straight face, the episode has some- 
thing of the function attributed to it by Mr. 
Battestin. But the case is overstated; the 
sort of tidiness Mr. Battestin tries to argue 
for Joseph Andrews cannot really be 
affirmed on the grounds that Fielding’s 
moral attitudes are amply evident in the 
novel and consistent throughout it. Joseph 
Andrews is a brilliant example of an 
“untidy” kind, and while Mr. Battestin 
successfully dismisses some prevailing 
exaggerations of this untidiness, he himself 
seems to go too far in the other direction. 


There is, in spite of all this, much of value 
in Mr. Battestin’s book. The account of 
latitudinarian benevolism and of later bene- 
volist opposition to Whitefield, while not 
excitingly new, is a useful and sensible 
presentation of important background 
material. A little long-windedly, but not on 
the whole with too much emphasis, he says 
interesting things about the relation of 
Fielding’s comic epic in prose not only to 
the classical epic but also to the biblical 
epic of the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries. While recognizing Fielding’s 
affinities with sentimentalism, he has some 
acute things to say about the way in which 
a prudential “rationalistic element dis- 
tinguishes Fielding’s conception of good 
nature from the cult of sensibility ” (pp. 73; 
72-3); and he writes intelligently of Field- 
ing’s awareness of the ultimate insufficiency 
of “good nature”, by itself, ““as a moral 
imperative ” (p. 76). 

Mr. Battestin is editing Fielding and this 
book is an off-shoot of his editorial work 
on Joseph Andrews. Mr. Battestin found 
his material too bulky for an editor’s intro- 
duction. I think his book is a little too long 
through being in some places repetitive and 
in others nferely obvious. Much of the best 
of it seems exactly the sort of background 
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survey which is ideally suited to a full 
scholarly introduction, and we may hope, 
perhaps, to find it all more briefly and 
cogently put in Mr. Battestin’s forthcoming 


edition. C. J. Rawson. 


FROM JANE AUSTEN TO JOSEPH 
CONRAD: ESSAYS COLLECTED IN 
MEMORY OF JAMES T. HILLHOUSE, 
edited by Robert C. Rathburn and Martin 
Steinmann, Jr. Minneapolis, University 
of Minnesota Press; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1959; pp. x, 326; 45s. 


ruis collection falls far short of being 
what the editors hope it is, “ represen- 
tative of the best contemporary critical 
judgment of the nineteenth-century British 
novel” (p. vii). A number of the essays do 
not seem to reflect any urgent desire on the 
authors’ part to write on the subjects chosen, 
and correspondingly fail to deepen the 
reader’s understanding. But there is enough 
of value to make the volume worth having. 

The editors’ own contributions are un- 
fortunately not among the successes. Mr. 
Rathburn serves up the stodgiest text-book 
clichés on the eighteenth-century novel, 
while Mr. Steinmann’s much more preten- 
tious ‘‘ The Old Novel and the New ” is full 
of “persuasive definitions”, ‘‘ semantic 
characteristics” and ‘“synecdochic ex- 
tension”, and is written in a welter of 
deprecatory parentheses: “(to hazard an 
oxymoron)”. Between them, they represent 
most of the faults of academic criticism— 
the Old Pedantry and the New. 

The other essays differ widely in range. 
At the factual end of the scale, there is 
Gordon Haight’s useful collection of 
material on “George Eliot’s Originals”. 
The other extreme of generalization is re- 
presented by lively, if slight, comments on 
Dickens’s humour by Douglas Bush and on 
Thackeray by J. Y. T. Greig. The broad- 
ranging essay is less happily represented by 
the account of Mrs. Gaskell by Yvonne 
ffrench, which attempts to say something 
about all her novels in twelve pages, at the 
cost of saying very little about anything. 
Most of the more successful essays are 
limited to single novels or groups of novels. 
Some suffer from the fact that the novels 
themselves are of no great interest, but I 
would single out a few for commendation. 
David Daiches does an efficient job on 
Redgauntlet, though without saying much 
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that he and others have not said before. 
George H. Ford makes a genuinely fresh 
and stimulating contribution to the critic- 
ism of Bleak House, by tracing through the 
novel the different social codes that Dickens 
regards as applicable at different levels: 
self-help for those who are or ought to be 
capable of it, and charity towards the help- 
less. As a guide to the dramatic tensions 
of the novel this is not nearly as plati- 
tudinous as perhaps it sounds in bald 
summary. Another essay which effectively 
applies a simple central idea is R. B. Heil- 
man’s “ Charlotte Bronte’s ‘ New’ Gothic ”, 
in which the novelist’s psychological 
deepening of “Gothic” conventions and 
properties proves an illuminating way of 
approach to her work. Arthur Mizener 
perceptively illustrates the sound crafts- 
manship of Trollope’s political novels, 
ending with a just tribute to the vupreten- 
tious life and comic energy of The Duke's 
Children. John Holloway traces Hardy’s 
growing realization that the old rural order 
“was not just a less powerful mode of life 
than the new, but ultimately helpless before 
it through inner defeat”, and traces in 
greater detail the metaphors in which the 
careers of Henchard and Tess are embodied. 
Those are not the only essays worth reading, 
but they are those which best exemplify the 
virtues of an uneven collection. 


J. C. MAXWELL. 


FAULKNER IN THE UNIVERSITY, 
edited by Frederick L. Gwynn and Joseph 
L. Blotner. University of Virginia Press, 
1959; pp. xii, 294; $6.00. 

DURING 1957 and 1958 William Faulkner 

was the guest of the University of 

Virginia, with the title of “ writer-in-resi- 

dence”. His group conferences were re- 

corded on tape, and two of his colleagues 
have been through them to select the parts 
they thought would be of greatest interest : 
the result is this book, in which are recorded 

Faulkner’s answers to questions about the 

Negro problem, about Americans in 

Europe, about writers he has known and 

admired, and above all about his own 

novels. 

Those who are writing a book on Faulk- 
ner (and there may be more of these than 
we dare to think) will of course find this 
volume invaluable. Presumably, however, 
it was not published for them alone, and 
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one wishes to ask what its interest is for 
the rest of us. Least valuable are Faulk- 
ner’s comments on other writers. He 
himself distinguishes those writers who are 
literary men from those who are not, and 
quite rightly places himself among the 
latter. (He is polite about the former, but 
clearly he doesn’t always like them: “I’m 
perfectly willing for him to have his 
opinion’, he says of some of Mr. Eliot’s 
theories about culture, “ but to me I ain’t 
interested in it”.) This means that he has 
never bothered to make himself articulate 
about his reactions to literature, and all he 
can offer as a critic is pleasing chatter. His 
remarks on his own works are clearly of 
great importance, as long as we remember 
those critical theories (to which Faulkner 
would probably be sympathetic) which urge 
us not to accept such remarks as gospel; or 
indeed, as long as we remember that some 
of the books were written thirty years ago, 
and that Faulkner, like the rest of us, can’t 
remember everything. Ideally, these re- 
marks should only clarify what a perceptive 
reader could see for himself, but no reader 
is perfect, and such explanations as how 
Old Man relates to its counterpointed story 
The Wild Palms are most illuminating. 
Finally, the sessions in which Faulkner 
discusses politics, the South, the Negro, and 
life in general form one of the most attrac- 
tive table talks in modern literature, and 
leave a picture of a moderate liberal who 
loves people, who can say—in defiance of 
what we are told is the contemporary 
American ethos—that he doesn’t want to 
belong to anything except the human race, 
and who can say of his relationship to 
Christianity, “Why, the Christian religion 
has never harmed me. I hope I have never 


$ ” 
harmed it”. LAURENCE LERNER. 


THE NOVELS OF GEORGE ELIOT, by 
Jerome Thale. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1959; pp. viii, 175; 30s. 

MOVEMENT AND VISION IN GEORGE 
ELIOT’S NOVELS, by Reva Stump. 
University of Washington Press, 1959; 
pp. xii, 232; $4.50. 

ME. THALE’S study consists of a series 

of essays dealing separately with each 
of George Eliot’s novels, and a concluding 
chapter in the form of a modest synopsis of 
her art and vision. The chapters are varied 
in their emphasis, and lack the adhesive of 
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a common theme, though we find ourselves 
following the well-beaten track of descrip- 
tive criticism and provocative assertion, the 
latter only occasionally modified by an 
afterthought. It is startling to read 

I would suggest that in one sense George 

Eliot’s early work is intellectual, and that 

her development is towards decreasing 

intellectuality. (Chapter 1, p. 15.) 
even if, scarcely a page later, the retraction 
is diluted with a commonplace of critical 
observation : 

What I am saying is not so much that 

George Eliot became less intellectual, but 

that her art became better. (Ibid., p. 16.) 
Mr. Thale is not always so cautious. We 
are told that Adam Bede is unable to grieve 
at the death of his father, that he cannot 
sympathize with his mother, that he cannot 
forgive Hetty. “His fault, and it is the 
basic sin, is anesthesia, lack of feeling” 
(p. 29). This is glib and easily refuted. In 
Chapter 5, Book First, of Adam Bede, we 
share Adam’s agony at the discovery of his 
father’s body in the Willow Brook; in 
Chapter 10 he is described— 

his closed eyes had the sunken look which 

follows upon watching and sorrow. His 

brow was knit, and his whole face had 
an expression of weariness and pain. 
A little later we read that “he could not 
speak otherwise than tenderly to his mother 
today "—the day of his father’s death. In 
Chapter 43 (‘The Verdict”) Adam learns 
the truth about Hetty: 

It was the supreme moment of his 

suffering: Hetty was guilty: and he was 

silently calling to God for help. 
Before the arrival of Arthur with the 
reprieve Adam sobs, “ Yes, I forgive thee, 
Hetty: I forgave thee long ago”. Obviously 
Mr. Thale’s statement can only be explained 
in terms of his making the character fit a 
preconceived theory. 

There are, however, significant and ex- 
pansive interpretations in these essays. The 
experience of Silas Marner is seen as “a 
kind of allegory of the intellectual move- 
ment of the age ”; George Eliot “ had a fine 
discrimination which could make the world 
both spectacle and vehicle”; Romola 
(inferior, apparently, to Robert Elsmere, 
Mary Barton and East Lynne) is still “an 
attempt to develop a new kind of novel, 
with new technical resources and a deeper 
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and larger moral vision”. The investigation 
of character in relation to society in Middle- 
march is fresh and valid; the display of the 
Gwendolen-Grandcourt imagery indicates 
the range of characterization encompassed 
by George Eliot in her last novel. Mr. 
Thale rightly stresses her absorption with 
the changing, developing character; much 
that is new is, however, set beside the decent 
re-statement of the self-evident. 

Miss Stump makes a close study of three 
of George Eliot’s novels—Adam Bede, The 
Mill on the Floss, and Middlemarch—and 
defines her methods and limitations exactly 
at the outset. Moral vision, “the deeply 
felt perception of the human condition, a 
perception so deeply felt that it must 
profoundly influence what one is in relation 
to his fellow human beings” is seen as a 
state of enlightenment, and ‘“ imagery, 
theme and dramatic action” combine to 
produce a movement to or away from it in 
the novels. Miss Stump traces these move- 
ments in rare detail. 

There is a penetrating and conclusive 
analysis of the education of Adam Bede’s 
feelings, his “ initiation into a new state of 
being”; moreover Miss Stump notes the 
incidence of Christian imagery which marks 
the ending of this crisis and the beginning 
of Adam’s fuller awareness (through his 
own suffering) of his fellow creatures. 
Arthur Donnithorne’s comment on The 
Ancient Mariner (“I can hardly make head 
or tail of it as a story, but it’s a strange, 
striking thing”) is seen as a revelation of 
his own moral incapacity, and Miss Stump 
delves the parallel of Hetty’s isolation and 
the Mariner’s. 

The animal imagery used to describe 
Maggie Tulliver and the Dodson women is 
probed in all the effectiveness of its con- 
trast; the frequent repetitions of the bird 
images emphasize the effeminacy of Philip 
Wakem, and the paradisaic pictures which 
accompany Maggie’s “futile search for 
harmony ” are displayed. Once again there 
is a tendency to read for the Christian 
symbol, and we are told that the three days 
of rain during which Maggie waits are 
suggestive of the three days between cruci- 
fixion and resurrection. 

But Miss Stump’s most perceptive, evalua- 
tive writing is on Middlemarch. She follows 
the gradual progression of Dorothea 
towards moral vision, establishing as the 
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first step “her growing awareness of her 
husband as a real rather than an ideal 
human being”; she disentangles for close 
inspection the web imagery which hinders 
the characters from fulfilment, from the web 
of illusion which Rosamund weaves for 
herself to the fabric of opinion which 
enmeshes Bulstrode. Middlemarch, we are 
told, is “ finally affirmative ”’. 

In a letter to Elizabeth Stuart Phelps after 
the publication of Daniel Deronda George 
Eliot wrote 


there has been no change in the point of 
view from which I regard our life since 
I wrote my first fiction—the ‘“ Scenes of 
Clerical Life”. 


That view of life, which Miss Stump calls 
“ asserting and exploring the moral evolution 
of mankind”, is never forgotten in this 
sympathetic investigation. One could have 
wished, however, that, like Mrs. Hardy’s 
comprehensive study of George Eliot, it 
had been set more firmly in the context of 
the English novel as a whole. 


GRAHAM HANDLEY. 


CHARLES DICKENS AND _ APPRO- 
PRIATE LANGUAGE. Inaugural Lec- 
ture of the Professor of English Language 
delivered in the Applebey Lecture 
Theatre on 26 May, 1959, by Randolph 
Quirk, M.A., Ph.D. University of Dur- 
ham, 1959; pp. 26; 2s. 6d. 

NGLISH inaugural lectures frequently 
‘begin, as those pronounced in Dutch 
universities often end, with a eulogy of the 
new incumbent’s predecessor(s). Professor 

Quirk is the first occupant of the Chair of 

English Language in the University of Dur- 

ham, so he has no predecessor to eulogize 

(though he makes complimentary refer- 

ence to Dr. Colgrave’s distinguished service 

to Anglo-Saxon studies). Instead, he opens 
with an anecdote about Charles Dickens 
which provides him with a title for his lec- 
ture, of which the greater part is devoted to 
an analysis of the linguistic features of 

Dickens’s prose. By means of apt comment 

and felicitous quotation Professor Quirk 

shows how Dickens “ proceeded to make 
himself master of a language that was sensi- 
tively appropriate and responsive to a thou- 
sand occasions, and proceeded to operate 
selectively a linguistic range that few users 
of our tongue can have exceeded ”. 

Of the various aspects of Dickens’s use of 
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language dealt with we may mention his 
phonetic word-play; his “interest in tense, 
mood, and verbal action ” illustrated, among 
others, from the Opening paragraphs of 
Bleak House, where what there is of action 
is expressed (almost) without finite verbs, 
and from passages in David Copperfield; 
his interest in foreign languages; his “ never- 
ending struggle to make full use of the con- 
ventions of written English for a precise 
indication of linguistic form”; his use of 
inflexional, syntactic and lexical features 
appropriate to the regional and social back- 
ground of his characters; his extensive and 
various use of “erlebte Rede”, “the form 
whose discovery and varied use by Flaubert 
are discussed so valuably by Professor Ull- 
mann, but whose extensive and varied use 
by Flaubert’s English contemporary has 
been well-nigh ignored ”. 

This brief list by no means exhausts the 
wealth of observation, supported by wide 
reading both in the linguistic and the literary 
fields, contained in this lecture. In some 
English universities the study of Language 
still, it seems, has to make good its claim to 
equality with the study of Literature, as, 
contrariwise, thirty or forty years ago in 
some Continental seats of learning Litera- 
ture was still subordinate to Philology. If 
the study of Language as a full-grown 
discipline has to assert its status in an 
academic world dominated by that of Litera- 
ture, it could have had no better advocate 
than Professor Quirk, a linguist fully sensi- 
tive to social and aesthetic values. “* His 
sense of the appropriate in language, his 
awareness that in the use of language we 
have an index to man’s nature and experi- 
ence, his explorer’s interest in all communi- 
cative phenomena ”:—these words, which 
at the end of the lecture are applied to 
Dickens, may with equal justice be applied 
to the lecturer himself. R Ww. Zanpvoort. 


MADAME BOVARY, by Gustave Flaubert, 
translated by Gerard Hopkins. THE 
LOST DOMAIN (LE GRAND 
MEAULNES), by Alain-Fournier, trans- 
lated by Frank Davison. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press (World’s Classics, Nos. 564 
and 569), 1958; pp. x, 431 and xx, 283; 
7s. each. 

NOVELS, almost as much as poems, are 

said to be untranslatable just in so far 
as they are of high literary quality; and yet 
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after all, a great novelist is no more 
desirous than a great poet of drawing 
attention to the way he says things rather 
than to what he says. Certainly not Flau- 
bert. His toilings over style were intended 
to make his books as transparent as possible, 
to remove all obstacles to the reader’s 
apprehension of their matter; and a transla- 
tion of them is successful to the degree to 
which it does the same. Mr. Hopkins has 
done this for the most part adequately with 
Madame Bovary, which, though closely 
identified with the ma@urs of French provin- 
cial life, is nevertheless not so far removed 
from what might happen in England as to 
render the translator’s task impossible of 
expression in English terms. I am not quite 
convinced by his defence of the “ Mummer- 
set’ which he uses to represent the French 
provincial speech, whose idiosyncrasies in 
the original are grammatical rather than 
accentual. But I applaud his readiness to 
remodel sentences in order to convey a 
meaning, and would complain only that he 
occasionally oscillates between unjustifiable 
paraphrase and unnecessary literalness. In 
the former direction he exactly catches the 
raffish man-of-the-world language of 
Rodolphe, but the latter makes for some 
awkwardness in the conversation of Homais 
the chemist, whose tirades have in this trans- 
lation an atmosphere not so much of the 
hotel parlour as of slightly inferior journal- 
ism. With regard to this same Homais Mr. 
Hopkins gives us, in one paragraph, an 
image not suggested by Flaubert (“the 
authorities handle him with kid gloves” to 
represent “I’autorité le ménage”) and an 
expression of curious flatness (“he himself 
is doing extremely well”; in the original he 
was doing much better than that: “il fait 
une clientéle d’enfer ’—“ a roaring trade ”’). 
Paraphrase has given such sentences as this: 
“There was a lump in his throat. He 
felt like a growing boy in love, and his 
heart swelled to bursting with a sensation 
of pleasurable misery.” 


which might perhaps better be rendered: 
“He felt a lump in his throat as a 
growing boy might feel, his heavy heart 
swelling in an obscure upsurge of love.” 


The word “ pleasurable” is unwarranted 
in any case. On the other hand literalness 
has prompted Mr. Hopkins’ rendering of old 
Rouault’s question: ‘“‘ Who had ever seen a 
farmer millionaire?” (“a millionaire 
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farmer ’’, surely?) and of the event on the 
operatic stage: “‘ Edgar Lagardy appeared ” 
—meaning Lagardy in the part of Edgar; 
we should not, I think, refer nowadays to 
“* Leonora Callas ”. 

With regard to The Lost Domain (Mr. 
Davison is quite right not to attempt in 
English the various overtones of the word 
grand in the title, which indicates so much 
more than the mere fact that Meaulnes was 
older and bigger than his schoolfellows) it 
has not been translated so often that we feel 
impelled to focus our attention on details of 
style, unless they force themselves on us, like 
Mr. Davison’s Americanism “ peeked ” (for 
regarda avec précaution), his frequent plac- 
ing of prepositions at the end of sentences— 
a construction which I still consider worse 
than any of its alternatives—or his adoption, 
from the original, of the historic present 
tense. For the most part he has earned our 
gratitude by his presentation of this very 
lovely book: one which is superior to most 
novels for the very reason that it has no 
need to waste time in “ drawing characters 
and making them come alive’’, since its 
purpose is to present and reveal to us some- 
thing about life and humanity more funda- 
mental than any personal realities. I can- 
not agree with Mr. Alan Pryce-Jones in his 
Introduction that “some disappointment is 
inevitable when the visionary air is dissi- 
pated in explanation”; I think on the 
contrary that the fact of the mystery’s being 
explicable without disappointment is exactly 
what makes Fournier’s book—as also such 
a work as Cabell’s The Cream of the Jest 
which has something in common with it— 
superior to the early Romantic fiction with 
which Mr. Pryce-Jones compares it. Le 
Grand Meaulnes must be one of the very 
few books that make us grateful to the author 
for having mitigated the tragedy—anywhere 
else we should be more likely to feel 
impatient of sentimentality. The breaking 
of Meaulnes’ happiness, and the death of 
Yvonne, are so heartrending (and so true) 
that to have refused us the return of Frantz 
and Valentine would have been unbearable. 
Even so, I hesitate to say whether the effect 
of the tragedy, on one who had himself 
suffered a similar breaking of the springs 
of his life, would be that of a cathartic or of 
a pushing over the edge of despair. For 
surely we are ourselves of the stuff that went 
to the making of this dream. 

NorRMAN SUCKLING. 
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